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THE GENTLEMAN IN No. 76. 

Ir is now several years since I was in Ireland. It 
was my first, and, in all human probability, will be my 
last visit. Not that I am one of those who despise the 
* Green Isle,” as it is called ; and not that I have any 
hatred of the Irish, God bless them! Farfrom it. I 
liked the country well enough, considering that its 
lands, houses, and inhabitants, were so deplorably 
miserable in appearance. Still, I say, I trust I shall 
never set my foot within it again. But, my good fel- 
low—some one will ask—why this horror of the pretty 
Emerald Isle? I am afraid you are under the influ- 
ence of a stark raving prejudice. No; there you are 
wrong for once, at least, I answer. I am under no 
prejudice; I am only suffering from a nervish affection 
produced by a fright I got. What! did you see a 
ghost ? inquires he again. No; certainly not a ghost; 
much worse than a ghost. I am never afraid of these 
phantoms of the brain. It is ghosts of flesh and blood 
that Iam alarmed about. But to stop all botheration, 
I shall tell you at once how the thing happened. 

Some four or five summers ago, I had occasion to 
visit Dublin. My stay was to be short, and therefore 
I took up my quarters at one of the hotels: Holme’s 
hotel it was, a splendid, and, what is much better, a 
very comfortable place, for a traveller like myself. 
From one cause and another I was detained longer in 
the Irish capital than I expected. I had to wait for 
several days, till a gentleman, who had appointed to 
meet me, came from Wexford. On this account I 
had a little time on my hands to see all that was re- 
markable in and about the city. I visited all the pub- 
lic buildings, sauntered in the fine forenoons in the 
Pheenix Park, strolled along the quays on the Liffey, 
looked into the Four Courts, and so forth. I took 
care also to have all my eyes about me in picking 
up traits of national character. I took an interest 
in the people—I do not mean the fashionable world, 
which whirled along in their jaunting cars and other 
vehicles—I mean the real downright native undis- 
guised Irish. I am constitutionally fond of exa- 
mining national peculiarities. I like to philosophise 
upon them, to trace their origin, and minute their 
connection with those of my own country. Any thing 
like the ceremonies at the three great stages of man’s 
existence, his birth, marriage, and death, I have a 
passion for scrutinising. Every body knows that the 
Irish are a funny people ; that they have many funny 
customs, particularly at their deaths and burials. 
These consequently I kept my eye upon, for the pur- 
pose of noting down. When I saw a black painted 
hackney coach pass on the street, with the end of a 
coffin sticking out from a hole behind, down the cir- 
cumstance went in my note-book. When I saw acof- 
fin disposed on the pavement in one of the bye streets, 
and a hat, or what was once a hat, standing upon it 
in the character of an “ awmous dish,” I always tacked 
towards it, and, in slewing past, dropped a few harps, 
for which of course I received a thousand blessings 
from the watching and weeping mourner. In this 
kind of way I passed my time for a few days, and at 
night I kept close to my apartment in the hotel, writ- 
ing down and extending the result of my observations. 

During my stay at Holme’s, I discovered that I had 
acquired the character of an orderly sort of person. 
One day on opening my room door I heard one at- 
tendant say to another, “‘ Where are you going with 
that paper, Jem?” “ Why,” said the other, “ it is 
to the gentleman in No. 76, that reads and writes 
such a dale.” This was enough. I saw I was rec- 
koned a studious personage, a character who, from 
not giving much trouble, is always sure to be well 
served. I was confirmed in my opinion. One even- 


ing, while sitting amusing myself with my papers, 
the door was quietly and slowly opened, and an elderly 
female looked in. ‘‘Come in,” said I; “what is it 
you want ?” ‘ Och, your honour,” began this ancient 
woman servant, whom I remembered having seen 
scouring the grate in the morning—“ och, your ho- 
nour, I came to ask a favour of you, if it wouldn’t 
be too much for a poor woman the like of me to ask.” 
“ Well,” said I, “ Kitty”—for I knew that was her 
name—“‘ what is the favour you want ?—you are aware 
I must know something about what kind of a favour 
it is before I can speak about its being granted.” 
“ Indeed, sir,” said Kitty in reply, “it is to write the 
screed of a pen for me to my son Mick, that is, Mi- 
chael Taddy, for that’s his proper name, your honour ; 
it is I’m after wishing to know if he be in the living 
world or no; for though I’m his mother, your ho 
nour, he has never writ a word these seven long years 
since he took to be a sodger.” ‘‘ That's very hard, 
indeed, Kitty,” said I, in return. ‘To what regi- 
ment does your son belong; or do you know where 
he is? I must know these things before writing to 
him.” ‘Och, God bless your honour for that same 
word : it’s in the 87th Royal Irish he is, sure enough ; 
that is, he was in that regiment when he listed, sor- 
row on the day! Och, it was a heavy day for me, 
his ’listin’ day, and me a lone widow woman, too!” 
‘“* And where did you live then, Kitty ?”—the reader 
sees I was getting a little interested in Kitty’s case— 
“where did your son Mick enlist?” ‘ O hone,” 
sighed she—saying this she sat down on a chair to 
which I pointed—‘ O hone, it was where we lived, 
did your honour ask ?—why, thin, it was at Balrud- 
dery, that is to say, the mill o’ Balruddery, and a 
plaisant place it was, too.” ‘And where, may I in- 
quire, is the mill of Balruddery ?—you know, Kitty, 
I am a stranger in Ireland.” “Och, don’t you know 
the mill o’ Balruddery ?” exclaimed Mrs Kitty; “ thin 
I will tell your honour—it is only about tin mile out 
frae Dublin, to the nor’ard, your honour: surely I 
should know where it is, for it’s to there I belong ; 
and, an God spare me, I intend to be there soon to 
see an only daughter that I have, and that’s been 
often kind to her mother, afore I got a turn o’ work 
here frae Mr Holme, and that’s the God’s truth, as I 
tell you, your honour.” 

It would be needless to go through Kitty's long 
rouxdabout account of her son’s enlistment, filled as 
it was with ohones, your honours, and other ejacula- 
tory language. It is sufficient for me to say, that I 
sympathised in Kitty’s story, and wrote the letter she 
dictated to her long lost son, Mick Taddy. As for 
his regimental address at the time, we left the post- 
office to find that out, which I have no doubt it did. 
So Kitty, having thanked and blessed me, left the 
room as pleased as possible with the result of her visit 
to “the gentleman in No. 76, that reads and writes 
such a dale.” 

On the second day after this event, I expected that 
I would have met the friend I had so long waited upon 
coming to town ; and to ascertain if he had arrived, 
I walked out after breakfast. His house was in 
Merion Square. He was not yet come, but was ex- 
pected in the afternoon. Here I had another day for 
sauntering about. But I had now exhausted every 
thing worth seeing, and I was careless which way my 
steps strayed. My mind was listless, and my limbs 
carried me by a sort of chance down a street, «which I 
think is called Gresham Street. This is a fine bust- 
ling thoroughfare; and as I was poking my way 
through among the passengers, I happened to look 
down one of the narrow diverging streets to the left, 


which have an outlet somewhere near the Liffey. My 


mind was in a moment in its old channel. I caught 
the view of a funeral procession on the point of mov- 
ing from a door. Here was something to amuse me. 
What was now to hinder me from seeing the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of a regular Irish funeral ? 
Nothing. I had the forenoon to spare. I therefore 
turned down the narrow alley or street, with a view 
to following at a respectful distance. The pageant, 
it was soon evident, was by no means “ilegant.” A 
plain black deal coffin was tied obliquely across a 
species of low cart or car, which was drawn by a 
miserable half-starved pony with rope harness. What 
was wanting in “ilegance,”’ was not obviously sup- 
plied by the outward demonstration of sorrow. The 
mourners were of both sexes and divers ages, and all 
seemed fully to agree with the poet in the impropriety 
of donning the garments of woe— 
“* To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad ;” 

for all followed the car in the clothes and tatters in 
which their bodies must have been usually clad. 

It seemed, on the present occasion, that the deceased 
had had an extensive acquaintanceship. The proces- 
sion moved down one lane, and up another, collecting 
followers as it went, some with ragged greatcoats, 
and short stumpy black pipes in their mouths, others 
with bottles of whisky in their hands, or peeping 
from their pockets; some with shoes, others with- 
out them. In short, there was a sample of all 
classes of the lower order of Irish. The pageant 
did not proceed to any of the town churchyards. It 
struck up a street which led to the country in a nor- 
therly direction, I all the time following it in its mo- 
tions, but at a pretty good distance, to avoid being 
noticed or considered an intruder. And so, on and 
on the party went, and travelled, as the story-book 
says, I do not know how far. They kept the high 
road for several miles, stopping only now and then 
to apply to the bottles; and then, taking a cross path 
over by a flat boggy region between two rising grounds, 
they next descended into a more secluded and wild 
part of the country. 

I cannot but own, that, in the course of the march, 
I began to think this was going to be rather a toil- 
some and a tedious adventure. I had not calcu- 
lated on proceeding above a mile from town; but as 
an insatiable curiosity, or some indefinable sentiment, 
impelled me forward, and as I hated the idea of re- 
turning no wiser than I went, I continued to follow 
the car and its motley crew of attendants to the last. 
The march at length stopped. The party reached a 
rude-looking burying-ground, without any very dis- 
tinct enclosure, and only distinguishable as a place of 
sepulture by a ruinous church, and a number of tomb- 
stones and crosses. A decayed village, consisting of 
a dozen cabins, which sent forth a small addition to 
the group, was adjacent. The scene altogether was 
wild and solitary. The country was open, and un- 
ornamented by art; and a small sedgy stream pur- 
sued its way through the waste, draining in its course 
the peat-bog from whence the cottars most likely de- 
rived their only fuel. The scene was indeed appro- 
priate to the melancholy purpose now before me. 

The funeral-car having been stopped, the coffin was 
untied, and placed on the ground, preparatory to in- 
terment ; and while it was waked or howled over by 
a number of the female mourners, evidently under a 
strong excitement from repeated applications to the 
whisky, the male part of the assembly proceeded to 
measure and dig a grave for the body. In the course 
of making these observations, I had approached the 
rustic cemetery. But it was speedily quite apparent 
that my presence was considered an intrusion. Side 
looks were cast at me as I loitered about the burial. 
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ground, and there was a good deal of muttering one 
with another, no doubt as to who I was, and what was 
my object in being there. I must say I did not like 
the aspect which affairs seemed to be taking. I re- 
membered the stories told of blood and murder in 
Ireland, and well knew, that, if once aroused by pas- 
sion and intoxication, the crew abeut the grave would 
think no more of sending me to my long home, than 
they would of burying the man already dead. 

Every minute, things looked worse and worse. The 
women, I saw, were taken into consultation as tomy 
intrusive visit, and one after another began to raise 
their voices in harsh objugatory exclamations. I now 
felt a tremor creep over me, which I had never expe- 
rienced before, and tried to make up my mind to 
some rough treatment, if not to something worse. 
Yet I continued to affect an unconcern I did not feel. 
I commenced an examination of the picturesque 
rained church, and seemed regardless of the hubbub 
which was fast fomenting. Sitting down ona pro- 
jecting part of the outside of the ruin to rest myself, 
I saw that I had placed myself in front of an upright 
monumental stone, which stood at the head of a grave, 
into which a little wooden cross was stuck, and planted 
with a few flowers. Such an ornamental mound I 
had not expected to see in so rude a district, and it 
attracted my attention. While thus sitting in medi- 
tation, but still in a state of alarm, in dread of an 
attack, a stalwart personage, one of the leaders of the 
party, and whose flowing top-coat, and legs covered 
with twisted straw for stockings, not to speak of his 
brown physiognomy and high-seasoned brogue, be. 
spoke him a genuine son of Erin, came towards the 
place where I sat. The Irish have usually a tone of 
civility in all their opening addresses to strangers, but 
on this occasion there was no such demonstration. 
Paddy addressed me in a snappish, quick tone, evi- 
dently with the view of picking a quarrel, and there- 
by opening the war. “ That’s a purty grave you’re 
lookin’ at, isn’t it ?” said hein a rude manner. “ Yes,” 
I replied, “it seems recently made, and is neatly 
planted with flowers by some affectionate relation.” 
“Och, and troth it is,” he replied ; “and what might 
you be afther wantin’ wid that same purty grave—is 
it lookin’ for daid bodies you're here, or what is it 2?” 
“Indeed,” I rejoined, in a mild good-humoured tone, 
“you are greatly mistaken, my friend, if you or any 
one else think that I am here for so base a purpose. 
I came for nothing else but curiosity to witness the 
form of burial in this country, being a total stranger 
in Ireland; and I am sorry that I have intruded 
where it seems my presence is felt to be troublesome.” 

My self-defence was, however, no way regarded by 
the savage who stood before me. He waved his hand 
to his fellows, and the troop came down like a pack of 
yelling wolves. Amidst the unintelligible howling 
might be heard the words, “Och, murdther him, 
murdther him—down wid him and bury him in his 
clo’es—bury him in his clo’es—och, the ugly thaif that 
he is; murdther him in a minit, and bury him!” Fear- 
ful as this onslaught of an enraged drunken mob was, 
still I preserved a degree of fortitude. Retreat was 
obviously useless, and reason prompted that it was 
now my best course to face out the danger, and in a 
peaceful attitude. As the crowd surrounded me, and 
yelled forth their menaces, I arose calmly and ad- 
dressed them. I told them I was a harmless stranger, 
seeking no ill; that I might have done wrong in com- 
ing thither to see their ceremonies at the burial of 
their friend, but that I meant no wrong whatever. I 
concluded with saying, that if a few shillings to re- 
fresh themselves in the village would do them any 
good, they were at their service. ‘‘ Och, a thousand 
carses on you and your money, you ugly thaif you ; 
where is it you come from, you rascal you ?” burst 
from one of the gang. “ Have a little patience,” I 
answered, “and I shall tell you to your satisfaction. 
I am a Scotsman—I reside at Holme’s hotel in Dub- 
lin—I am from Edinburgh; you know where that is : 
it is in Scotland.” ‘ The devil blister you then,” 
roared out the monster, with the foam working from 
the corners of his mouth, “ is it from that you come, 
you thaiving scoundthrel you; and do you think we 
don't know that the Seotch come over and take away 
our daid out of their graves, and cut them in paices, 
and don’t give them their Christian burials at all. 
Och, you're a rectioner, you ugly thaif; and the lie 
is in the tongue of you.” This was received with a 
scream from echoing tongues. “That’s thrue you 
say, Andy; you're the boy for the rectioners. Let us 
murdther him at once. Claive his skull wid the spade; 
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knock the pick into his brains. Down wid him, and 
bury him in his clo’es. Och, the ugly thaif that he is, 
for to come afther saiking for the body o’ the purty 
colleen.” 

It was apparent that my minutes were numbered. 
I felt myself in the jaws of destruction; and seeing 
the uplifted sticks, spades, and mattocks, in the hands 
of those who pressed around me to be near enough 
for a stroke, I saw that death was to be my immedi- 
ate lot; and such a horrible death, too !—murdered by 
a gang of Irish desperadoes. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” cried [ 
in desperation, “ you may certainly murder me, for I 
am in your power; but both God and man will cry 
out for vengeance. You are about to commit a great 
crime, in taking the life of an innocent fellow-crea- 
ture.” It occurred to me also to ask to speak to their 
priest ; but they answered they had no priest present. 
I then earnestly begged to be conducted before a ma- 
gistrate, or justice of peace; but this they laughed to 
scorn. In short, I tried every means to pacify them, 
without avail. Their wrath was working and lashing 
itself into madness. One of the wretches, to set an 
example to the rest, fetched a stroke at me with a 
stave torn from a fence on the road. This blow, which 
would certainly have felled me to the earth, I avoided 
by a smart jerk to one side; but stumbling as I moved, 
I was forced towards the upright grave-stone which I 
mentioned above. 

It was surely Heaven in its mercy which prompted 
this action. My eye caught one of the words at the 
bottom of the inscription on the monumental stone. 
It was the word BaLRuDDERY, cut in large uncouth 
characters. Why I had not seen this word before, I 
do not know. Now, however, an idea flashed through 
my brain. As the ruffian was rushing up to give a 
more certain blow, I called out, “* Stop !—one moment 
for God’s sake! Does any of you know Kitty Taddy, 
the mother of Mick Taddy, once of the mill of Bal- 
ruddery.” “ Ay, sure we do,” cried one of the women, 
“and what of that; do you know Kitty?” “ Yes,” 
said I; the perspiration running down my face, and 
holding up my arm to avert the blows from my de- 
voted head. “I know her a little. I saw her at 
Holme’s hotel, where she now serves, and wrote a let- 
ter for her to her son Mick, who is a soldier in the 
Royal Irish.” “ Och, he’s a gentleman afther all !” 
cried a number of the females. “ But let us send 
acrass for a she’s now at Molly Taddy’s house 
down at the mill yondther.” 

An urchin in a ragged doublet was instantly sent 
off at a gallop to summon Kitty, who, I am glad to 
say, soon made her appearance on the scene. Kitty 
did not spend a minute in putting op to rights. 
She told in a moment that “ he was a rael gentleman 
every inch of him. Sure, and he’s the gentleman 
in No. 76, that reads and writes such adale. And 
didn’t he write a letter to my son Mick, God bless his 
honour for that same!” This exclamation was re- 
ceived with a shout of approbation, and the short ar- 
mistice that had taken place was turned into a lasting 
peace. ‘The passions of the mob were directed instan- 
taneously into an opposite channel. From being on 
the point of being murdered with blows, I now ran 
the risk of being smothered with kindness. 

I was invited by fifty tongues to stop and adjourn 
to drink “the dredgy,” after the burial was over, in 
one of the cabins; and I was assured, that, if I staid, 
I would be certain to taste some of the “‘rael Inishone 
—none of your parliament stuff.” However, I took 
counsel with myself, and perceived that I had had a 
sufficient specimen of Irish manners. I had the dis- 
cretion to feel, that, in the midst of the drinking fes- 
tivities that were to ensue, some of the original evil 
propensities of the crew might chance to ooze out, 
little to my comfort; at least, that a regular row would 
be almost sure to be kicked up; and that a stray bottle, 
or other missile, volant, might come in contact with my 
organs of vision. I therefore considered it better to 
be jogging on my way back to Dublin with “ the 
scaith I had got,” as we say in the north. So, turn- 
ing to the multitude, I thanked them all generally, 
and the gentleman in the straw gaiters in particular, 
for the kind invitation ; but excusing myself by men- 
tioning that I had very pressing business to execute 
in town before the evening, I politely took leave, 
slipping a sovereign into the hand of honest Kitty 
Taddy as I passed out of the burying-ground. 

My business was very speedily negociated on my 
arrival in Dublin, and next morning I was on the 
wings of the wind homeward ; in other words, I was 
perched on’ the box-seat of the royal mailcoach for 
Belfast, and driving northward at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. As the milestones flew past as we 
drove along, I gradually acquired a stronger feeling 
of personal safety, and I had no small comfort in at 
length seeing the country and the people assume a 
civilised appearance, while I was also in no small 
measure gratified by noticing that I was getting among 
signboards with Macs instead of O’s to the names. 
But I did not stop to compare the manners of the 
north with the south. I hastened to put the Channel 
betwixt me and the “swate green isle of the ocean,” 
and thanked God, from the bottom of my heart, when 
I once more stood upon Scottish ground at the 
Broomielaw. 


but I decline with firmness the invitation. I tell 
them I am living comfortably and pleasantly among 
a race of decent, quiet Scottish bodies at home; that 
I really cannot afford to have my skull cloveu with a 
spade, considering that I have still “to read and write 
such a dale,” nor to be “ buried in my clo’es,” seeing 
that I usually wear a suit of Pinn and, Shea’s best 
black superfine. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
BORING FOR WATER. 

Tue practice of boring for water, and the frequent 
success that has lately attended the operation, in pro- 
ducing a t supply without the actual sinking of «a 
well, render the subject one of great importance ; we 
conceive, therefore, that our readers will be gratified 
with the following description of the process :— 

The situation of the intended well being determined 
on, a circular hole is generally dug in the ground, 
about six or eight feet deep, and five or six feet wide. 
In the centre of this hole the boring is carried on by 
two workmen, assisted by a labourer above. The 
handle, having a female screw in the bottom of its 
iron shank, a wooden bar or rail passing through the 
socket of the shank, and a ring at top, is the general 
agent to which all the boring implements are to be 
attached. A chisel is first employed, and connected 
to this handle by its screw at top. If the ground is 
tolerably soft, the weight of the two workmen beari 
upon the cross-bar, and oceasionally forcing it round, 
will soon cause the chisel to penetrate; but if the 
ground is hard or strong, the workmen strike the 
chisel down with repeated blows, so as to peck their 
way, often changing their situation by walking round, 
which breaks the stones or other hard substances that 
may happen to obstruct its progress. The labour is 
very considerably reduced by means of an elastic 
wooden pole, placed horizontally over the well, from 
which a chain is brought down and attached to the 
ring of the handle. This pole is usually made fast at 
one end asa fulcrum, by being set into a heap of 
heavy loose stones; at the other end the labourer 
gives it a slight up-and-down vibrating motion, cor- 
responding to the beating motion of the workmen 
below, by which means the elasticity of the pole in 
rising, lifts the handle and pecker, and thereby very 
considerably diminishes the labour of the workmen. 
When the hole has been thus opened by a chisel, 
as far as its length will permit, the chisel is with- 
drawn, and a sort of cylindrical auger attached to 
the handle, for the purpose of drawing up the dirt 
. broken stones which have been disturbed by the 

isel. 

The auger being introduced into the hole, and 
turned round by the workmen, the dirt or broken 
stones will pass through the aperture at bottom, and 
fill the cylinder, which is then drawn up, and dis- 
charged at the top of the auger, the valve preventing 
its escape at bottom. In order to penetrate deeper 
into the ground, an iron rod is now to be attached to 
the chisel by screwing on to its upper end, and the 
rod is also fastened to the handle by screwing into 
its socket. The chisel having thus become length- 
ened by the addition of the rod, it is again introduced 
into the hole, and the operation of pecking or forcing 
it down is carried on by the workmen as before. 
When the ground has been thus perforated as far as 
the chisel and its rod will reach, they must be with- 
drawn, in order again to introduce the auger to collect 
and bring up the rubbish, which is done by attaching 
it to the iron rod in place of the chisel. Thus, as the 
hole becomes deepened, other lengths of iron rods are 
added, by connecting them together. 

The necessity of frequently withdrawing the rods 
from the hole, in order to collect the mud, stones, or 
rubbish, and the great friction produced by the rub- 
bing of the tools against its sides, as well as the lengths 
of the rods, augmented in the progress of the opera- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of several hundred feet, 
render it extremely inconvenient, if not impossible, 
to raise them by hand. A tripedal standard is there- 
fore generally constructed, by three scaffolding poles 
tied together over the hole, from the centre of which 
a wheel and axle, or a pair of pulley blocks, are sus- 
pended, for the purpose of hauling up the rods, and 
from which hangs the fork. This fork is to be brought 
down under the shoulder, near the top of each rod, 
and made fast to it by passing a pin through two little 
holes in the claws. The rods are thus drawn up, 
about seven feet at atime, which is the usual distance 
between each joint; and at every haul a fork is laid 
horizontally over the hole, with the shoulders of the 
lower rod resting between its claws; by which means 
the rods are prevented from sinking down into the 
bore again, while the upper length is unscrewed and 
removed. In attaching and detaching these lengths 
of rod, a wrench is employed, by which they are turned 
round, and the screws forced up to their firm bearing. 

The boring is sometimes performed, for the first 
sixty or a hundred feet, by a chisel of two and a half 
inches wide, and cleared out by a gouge of two and a 
quarter diameter, and then the hole is widened by a 
tool. This is merely a chisel, four inches wide, but 
with a guide put on at its lower part, for the purpose 


of keeping it in a perpendicular direction ; the lower 
» but to pass down the 
the sides of the chisel 
in enlarging the hole to four inches. The 


however, is generally performed at one ope- 


is not intended to 
previously made, whi 


operate 
Process, 


My friends in Wexford laugh at my precipitate 
flight from Ireland, and every summer, about the 
month of July, invite me to spend a fortnight amongst 
them. I thank them regularly for their politeness, 
and say I am obliged by their proffered hospitality ; 
XL 
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ration, by a chisel of four inches wide, and a gouge of 
three inches and three quarters. It is obvious that 
placing and displacing the lengths of rod, which is 
done every time that the auger is required to be in- 
troduced or withdrawn, must of itself be extremely 
troublesome, independent of rw labour of boring ; but 

et the operation proceeds, when no unpropitious cir- 
it, with a facility almost incredible. 
Sometimes, however, rocks intercept the way, which 
require great labour to penetrate ; but this is always 
effected by pecking, which slowly pulverises the stone. 
The most pnpleasant circumstance attendant upon 
this business, is the occasional breaking of a rod into 
the hole, which sometimes creates a delay of many 
days, and an incalculable labour in drawing up the 
lower portion. 

When the water is obtained in such tities and 
of such quality as may be required, the hole is dressed 
or finished by passing down the diamond chisel ; this 
is to make its sides smooth previous to putting in the 
vipe. This chisel is attached to rods and to the handle, 
as before described, and in its descent the workmen 
continually walk round, by which the hole is made 
smooth and cylindrical. In the progress of the bor- 
ing, frequent veins of water are passed through ; but 
as these are small streams, and perhaps impregnated 
with mineral substances, the operation is carried on 
until an aperture is made into a main spring, which 
will sometimes flow up to the surface of the earth. 
This must of course depend upon the level of its 
source, which, if in a neighbouring hill, will fre- 
quently cause the water to rise up and produce a con- 
tinued fountain. But if the altitude of the distant 
spring happens to be below the surface of the ground 
where the boring is effected, it sometimes happens 
that a well of considerable capacity is obliged to be 
dug down to that level, in order to form a reservoir, 
into which the water may flow, and from whence it 
must be raised by a pump, while in the former in- 
stance a continued fountain may be obtained. Hence 
it will always be a matter of doubt in level countries, 
whether water can be procured which will flow near 
to or over the surface ; if this cannot be effected, the 
process of boring will be of little or no advantage, ex- 
cept as an experiment to ascertain the fact. 

In order to keep the water pure and uncontaminated 
with mineral springs, the hole is cased, for a consider- 
able depth, with a metallic pipe about a quarter of an 
inch smaller than the bore. This is generally made 
of tin (though sometimes of copper or lead), in con- 
venient lengths; and as each length is let down, it is 
held by a shoulder resting in a fork, while another 
length is soldered to it; by which means a continued 
pipe is carried through the bore as far as may be found 
necessary, to exclude land springs, and to prevent 
loose earth or sand from falling in and choking the 
uperture. 


MOUNT ETNA. 

By William Tennant, Esq. Author of “ Anster Fair, a Poem.” 
JE Na is supposed by Bochant to have its name from 
a Phenician word signifying a furnace ; by others, 
from a Greek word having the sense of burning ; both 
words probably derived from the same Pheenician root. 
It is conjectured by the learned that the fires of Mount 
‘Etna have been in activity only for about 2500 years, 
or less; and it may be proposed as a question for the 
curiosity of geologists, whether or not, from the ex- 
ceedingly probable assumption of the quiescent state, 
not only of tna, but also of Vesuvius, the earth, for 
many generations after the flood, feeling the cooling 
effects of her submersion, had her internal fires re- 
pressed, if not quenched ; and so continued till her 
gradual consolidation and arefaction from the sun’s 
rays regenerated the heat of her interior, and pro- 
duced, or perhaps reopened, those volcanic spiracles 
whereby the superfluous heat, like as in the boils of 
a naturally healthy human body, has a tendency to 
discharge itself? Be this as it may, however, we 
have merely to remark, that it is from the silence of 
Homer principally that this deduction of the quies- 
cency of the mountain is to be inferred. Had Etna 
in his days been displaying its terrific powers of ex- 
plosion, it is hardly possible to believe that he could 
have said nothing about it. This fire-vomiting hill 
would have been the most sublime and interesting ob- 
ject round the whole range of the Mediterranean shores 
for a mind like his, who travelled westward as far as 
he could in quest of sublimity ; he would have con- 
veyed down to us in his immortal verses his impres- 
sions from a phenomenon so impressive. But he says 
not a word about 2tna or its fire, though his hero 
sails close by it; he merely speaks of the Cyclops, the 
inhabitants of that coast, and describes them but as 
shepherds; not as blacksmiths, with hammers, and 
anvils, and bellows, forging the thunderbolts of Ju- 
piter. He does not at all mark out the place as being 
the workshop of Vulcan, as it is described by Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, a poet who lived much later than Ho- 
mer, and who represents Vulcan as ceasing to blow 


his bellows, and inflame his forges, as the Argonauts 
sail along through the strait. Neither has he asvlla- 
ble regarding the giant Enceladin, or Typhon, on 
whom, according to Pindar, the wind-pregnant load 
lay, keeping down the mighty hundred-headed gians. 
All these stories of giants, and hammers, and thunder- 
bolts, appear to have been invented after ?}Homer’s 
time; to have been the creation of a terrified or ad- 
miring imagination, subsequent to the first ravages of 
the mountain. It is probable, then, that the volcano 
first burst out between the age of Pythagoras, 540 a.c., 
and that of Pindar, who flourished 480 before our era. 
It must have been burning furiously in the days of 
Pindar, for he first gives a description of it ; and along 
with it, the chain of submarine volcanos, whose craters 
peer above the waves in the Holian Islands, and which 
form the point of union between Vesuvius and Mount 
Etna, must have been affected, and flamed sympa- 
thetically, as they have sometimes done in after-times, 
For Pindar connects them in his gorgeous descrip- 
tion 

In Tartarus, aloof from sun and skies, 

The hundred-headed boist’rous Typhos lies ; 

Him once Cilicia nourished in her grot, 

And there to magnitude immense he shot. 

But now the shores of Cyme’s winding bay, 

Fringed with rough rocks, where beats the 

And long Sicilia, crisp’d with many a town, 

Press hard his hairy breast, and k him down ; 

High 22ma, too, perennial nurse of snow, 

Heav’n’s column towering o’er the world below, 

Combines her mountain-mass to hold the giant 

Bye dey, as they 

Roll up their smoke, convolving thick and dun, 

That makes day dismal, and w the sun. 

By night, the torrent of red-rolling flame 

Sweeps thwarting rocks like pebbles on its stream, 

And meets the ocean as it downward glides, 

And fires the hissing floods, and makes recede the tides 

Such and so furious #tna with her fire 

(This monster sent by Vulcan in his ire !) 

A thing most dire to see, and full of fear, 

Most ‘ul ev’n to hear of with the ear! , 

Such is the account given of it by Pindar, who must 
have assuredly seen it in its majesty of terrors to 
have been enabled to give such a description. Shortly 
after his age, Empedocles, the poet and philosopher 
of Agrigentum, is reported to have approached the 
brink of its crater for the purpose of examining it ; 
in his haste to depart from the danger to which his 
too near approach exposed him, he is supposed to 
have left behind him his brazen sandals, which on 
being found, gave occasion to the story of his having 
leaped into the boiling crater. 

Plato, who flourished about fifty years after Empe- 
docles, took a voyage to Sicily for the express purpose 
of seeing the mountain. There is told by Pausanias 
a curious story of an incident.that befell the inhabi- 
tants of Cataue during aneruption. This little town 
lay a few miles from the crater; an effusion of lava 
took place, and with the fury of a flood came pouring 
down the sides of the hill. ,* their haste to preserve 
what was dearest to them, they took up on their backs, 
not their gold nor their silver, but one his father, 
another his mother, and made haste to escape from 
the danger. Encumbered as they were with their 
precious burdens, they were not fleet enough to out- 
strip the rushing lava. It was just within reach of 
them, when all of a sudden the torrent, as if endued 
with veneration for their tender affections, split into 
two diverging streams, and left them in the interme- 
diate space uninjured. For many generations after- 
wards, honours were paid by the Cataneans to the 
memory of these affeetionate children. The Sicilians 
had a custom (whereby they expected to appease the 
devouring spirit of the mountain) of hurling victims, 
and sometimes even precious articles of gold and 
silver, down into its yawning abysses ; and if the cra- 
ter did not again cast them up, they deemed ita 
symptom of good-will and favourable acceptance ; if 
they were again ejected, the omen was considered 
disastrous, and foreboding explosions. Elian says 
that the mariners of his time had a tradition that 
Etna was lower than it had been in the days of their 
forefathers. 

The first eruption of the only other volcano known 
to the ancients—Vesuvius—happened during the 
reign of Titus, in the year of our era79. Antecedent 
to that period, it is described by ancient writers as 
having its slopes covered with the richest vines—all 
except a concavity on its summit, which was utterly 
barren, and exhibited, according to Strabo, in its 
embers and the appearances of fire upon its rocks, 
vestiges from which that geographer conjectured that 
it must have at one time or other been inflamed, and 
that it contained within itself craters of fire which had 
long been extinguished for want of fuel. In this state 
of quiescence it continued till the 24th August 79—a 
memorable day for all that part of Italy. About one 
o'clock of that day, the mountain was observed from 
Misenum (thirty miles distant), to be sending up a 
cloud of an unusual app hooting up towards 
heaven like a palm-tree—its trunk resting upon the 
earth, its expanded volume, like to branches, diffused 
broad in the horizon. Pliny the naturalist, who 
happened with young Pliny, his nephew, to be at 
Misenum, being irresistibly attracted towards a phe- 
nomenon so unusual, immediately took ship; -and 
amid showers of ashes and pumice-stones, that fell the 
heavier the nearer he approached—amid a furious 
gale of wind, with ocean him, her shores all 


around him, and heaven all above him—embroiled 
and agitated by such a terrible convulsion of nature 
—he sailed boldly forward, determined to gratify his 
inquisitive and philosophical spirit. He landed at 
Stabiz, a place not many miles from the hill. After 
having reposed a little, he again went out to the open 
air, if open it might be called, for it was choked with 
a shower of ashes and splinters of fire-cracked pumice- 
stones, and other sulphureous matter. He dropped 
down dead upon the place. The eruption, attended 
with earthquakes, continued for three days. Even at 
Misenum, where young Pliny remained with his 
mother, twenty-five miles from the spot where the 
naturalist expired, the scene was so dreadful, that 
people were of opinion that the gods were annihilated, 
and that the long last eternal night of non-existence, 
was descending upon the world. Young Pliny him- 
self confesses that such was his own impression, and 
that the only consolation he found in his individual 
destruction was the very miserable one, that the uni- 
verse was perishing with him. By this eruption the 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii were completely 
overwhelmed, and buried under a weight of ashes, 
pumice-stones, and lava, to a depth extending from 
twelve to twenty-four feet above the tops of the tem- 
ples and highest houses, an embankment under which 
they remained for 1600 years. The ashes thrown up 
by the hill were wafted, by the strong west wind 
which blew all the while, as far as Egypt and the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 


ADVENTURES IN TERRA DEL FUEGO. 
Wuew Mr Macdonall, in the course of his voyage to 
Patagonia, in 1827, landed on the coast of Terra del 
Fuego—the most southerly part of South America— 
he met with the following adventures with the natives, 
who are at the lowest stage of human cultivation: — 

“ At the first opportunity (says he), I succeeded in 
obtaining a passage on shore, in company with Dr 
Bowen and Lieutenant Sholl, and, on the boat pass- 
ing the wigwam which was built on the left of 
the harbour, we beheld thrust through the top of 
it the head and naked shoulders of the younger sa- 
vage, who loudly cried out Che-ree-cow-wow, Che-ree~ 
cow-wow, and these words he continued to bawl out 
with the whole strength of his lungs. We landed a 
few minutes afterwards at the further end of the har- 
bour (where plenty of good water descends from the 
rocks), and made our way over sharp-pointed rocks 
to the place which they had chosen for erecting the 
wigwam. When our party came within twenty paces 
of them, we perceived the old Indian, apparently about 
fifty years of age, standing with a club raised over his 
shoulder in an offensive position, and a youth of nine- 
teen, with a long straight stick or lance, which he held 
in the attitude of throwing at us ; seeing us stop, they 
both indulged in a long hideous guttural vociferati 
the harsh and inharmonious tones of which emcee 
more of the grow! than the voice of a human being. 
Having listened patiently to this strange clatter, we 
again moved forward, our noses forewarning us of an 
approach towards the Den of Cacus. The old Indian 
had lowered his club as we came up, and on our givi 
him a biscuit, he greedily began to gnaw it, holding 
it fast with both his hands, and calling out cheop, cheop, 
several times. This, we afterwards found out, wasa 
favourite word of his, the meaning of which we vainly © 
endeavoured to ascertain. As he stood close to the 
entrance of the wigwam, we offered to move him on 
one side in order to go in, when he again set up his 
guttural talk, and exclaimed petites, pelites, and 
pointed inside the wigwam, to the opening of which 
we saw come forward two little girls, in a state of nu- 
dity, the eldest about the age of six, the youngest four, 
who both began to a at the sight of us: bus, giving 
to each a string of white beads and a piece of biscuit, 
they both ceased crying, and old Che-ree-cow-wow 
immediately left off gnawing the biscuit, and set u 
the cry of cheop, cheop, upon which Lieutenant Sh 
offered him a string of red ones, which he no sooner 
beheld than he clutched them with considerable force, 
and in a moment hid them under his armpit. The 
elder child had its head encircled with a peculiar 
string of light coloured small shells, and it was some 
time before we could persuade the infant to part with 
them; but the display of some party-coloured beads 
and a spoon was too much for old Che-ree-cow-wow ; 
he took the shells off the head of the child, but not 
without first consulting its inclination (for they ap- 
peared to be very affectionate to their children, as we 
observed in several instances), and, placing it in the 
hands of Dr Bowen, madea vigorous clutch at the spoon 
and beads, which he deposited in the usual hiding-place, 
uttering cheop, cheop, with great eagerness and good- 
h r he younger was constantly repeating the 
words he heard with great accuracy, and also busied 
himself in attempts to pluck out our eyebrows: it sc 
happened that he took Lieutenant Sholl off his guard, 
and gave him a severetwinge. It would appear from 
this circumstance, and their not having any them. 
selves, that they pluck out their own. 

We now all had a dance together, our new acquaint- 
ances jumping about and making as much noise as 
any of us; and the dirty copper-coloured appearance 
of.the elder Indian struck me, while he thus capered 
about, as being particularly hideous. He was about 
five feet six inches in height, and exceedingly ro- 
bust and broad-chested, but had altogether a most mi- 
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serable appearance ; he certainly resembled a demon 
more than a human being. aving exercised our- 
selves sufficiently, both the Indians crept upon their 
hands and knees into the wigwam, the entrance to it 
being so near the ground as not to allow of any other 
mode of ingress ; and perhaps it may be as well, for 
the edification of those who never read of or saw any, 
to give some account of these temporary habitations. 
A great number of long straight branches of trees are 
fixed in the ground in a circle, at certain distances 
apart, the area being about fifteen feet ; some pliant 
twigs keep the ends of the branches together, which 
being bent, form a centre at the top; it is rendered 
comfortably warm and air-tight by a covering of 
boughs and seal-skins; the fire is made in the centre, 
around which they sat in the midst of smoke, which 
could not possibly escape, there being no aperture at 
top, but throngh the doorway, which being so low, 
rendered its egress almost impossible; but they ap- 
peared to bevery little incommoded by it. Having thus 
thrust ourselves into the wigwam, we found our 
friends huddling over the fire, which now burnt very 
brightly, and keeping the children close to them ; 
they motioned us to sit down likewise, and we arranged 
ourselves accordingly. They commenced rummaging 
about the sides of the wigwam, and soon produced 
some large mussels, which they put into the fire; and 
while these were cooking, they extended their limbs 
and drew closer to the blaze. Not much relishing a 
further continuance in the wigwam, we crawled out ; 
and seeing us about to depart, they pointed to the 
masts of the ship, visible above the headland, and ex- 
claimed sheroo, sheroo, by which we understood them 
to mean the ship, and we beckoned the elder to fol- 
low; he pointed to the masts, repeating the word 
sheroo, and came with us some way down the moun- 
tain; we then gave him a biscuit to encourage him, 
but he no sooner received it, than he suddenly changed 
his mind, and made his way quickly back. 

On visiting the shore the day following, and tak- 
ing with us a good supply of grog and biscuit, we were 
so fortunate as to crawl into the wigwam just as its 
inhabitants were at dinner ; they had gathered an im- 
mense quantity of limpets and mussels, which they 
were roasting with great dispatch. Having seated 
ourselves, the younger Indian displayed a character- 
istic trait of preference to the mid who accompanied 
our party, by attempting to pluck out his eyebrows ; 
then taking one of the largest mussels that appeared 
sufficiently roasted, and giving it a turn or two in his 
mouth, apparently for the purpose of cooling it, he 
presented the dainty morsel to my companion, who 
very politely signified his rejection of the proffered fa- 
vour by shaking his head ; the Indian then transferred 
the mussel to the hand of theelder child, who brought 
and held it up to our middy’s mouth, at the same time 
talking to him very prettily in Fuegian; but all was 
quite useless ; neither her persuasions nor mine could 
induce him to venture on a taste. Old Cheop, per- 
ceiving my eyes water from the effects of the smoke, 
immediately dried them with his dirty fist; for this 
piece of kindness I gave him a button, which he 
directly hid between his toes, as he did likewise an- 
other given him by my friend. Being now anxious 
to get him off to the ship, I endeavoured, by taking 
hold of my trousers, and other signs, to acquaint him 
that by going on board he would obtain similar ones ; 
and farther to encourage him, I took off my old Flush- 
ing jacket and put it upon him. These efforts not 
availing, I drew forth the bottle of grog, at the sight 
of which he commenced a rattling noise in his throat. 
I then placed my hand over his eyes, and held the 
bottle to his mouth, when he swallowed the liquor 
greedily ; befure removing my hand from his eyes, I 
oy the bottle in my pocket ; when he found it gone, 

e made eager signs for more, crying out cheop, cheop, 
and uttering other wild and incoherent sounds. The 
younger Indian stood by all this time, looking up to the 
sky, with his hands together above his head, and kept 

ing out picharee, picharee, in a piteous tone of voice, 
but what he meant I could not possibly make out; 
however, I comforted him also by a taste of the grog, 
which he gulped down with equally as much gout as 
’ the elder, and we heard no more about picharee. 
Having by this time gained their entire confidence, 
I moved down the mountain, inviting the elder Indian 
to follow, which he did immediately ; the younger one 
taking his station at the door of the wigwam, as if to 
guard the children. To prevent the elder Indian 
from running back, as he had done the day before, we 
kept him before us: he made his way down the rocks 
much easier and swifter than we could, although he 
was barefooted. On arriving at the boat, we bundled 
him in, one of the sailors first helping him on with an 
old pair of canvass trousers. We were soon alongside 
the ship, and he made his appearance, no doubt for 
the ee time, > board of aman-of-war. He evinced 
amuch greater share of curiosity than the Patagonians 
he looked around him with ak earnestness, quing 
sometimes down upon the deck, then up at the rigging, 
but always kept a look-out to see if I was near him. 
Captain Stokes ordered him a glass of port wine, 
which he appeared to like as well as the grog, and 
finished a second and third glass with great composure 
of countenance. The doctor, upon this occasion, 
placed his hand on the top of the Indian's head, to 
discover if he possessed (as he said) ‘the organ of 
veneration ;’ upon which, old Cheop began to pull 
and rub the doctor’s head likewise, in rather A 
ceremonious manner. We soon afterwards introduced 


him to the ‘ middies’ berth,’ and it being then about 
four o’clock (our tea-time), we placed before him a 
basin of warm souchong, made very sweet, into which 
he immediately put his greasy hand, and he did not 
seem inclined to withdraw it, until some of us moved 
the basin, and placed his hands on either side of it, 
when he raised it to his mouth and drank the whole 
off. He now refused to take more grog, but observ- 
ing him eyeing the sugar, we placed a quantity of 
it before him; on tasting it, his eyes glistened with 
delight, while he testified the greatest gratification by 
sucking and licking his fingers: he now pointed to 
the basin for more tea, which was given to him until 
he had emptied it six times; he then fell to upon some 
ship’s beef and biscuit, which, with a large piece of 
plum-duff, he very soon conveyed down his throat ; 
but while thus gloriously stuffing himself, he did not 
forget the children, for he occasionally placed pieces of 
beef and pudding under his jacket, next his skin, as 
he said, for the petites. But what he appeared to re- 
lish full as much as the pudding, was several ‘ pur- 
ser’s dips’ which we gave him; these he finished 
with an evident ‘gust,’ swallowing cotton and all. 
The candles, however (to use a nautical phrase), 
‘choked his luff:’ we then made him a tumbler of 
very sweet grog, which he drank off, scraping up with 
his finger the undissolved sugar that had settled at the 
bottom of the glass. Whilst he was thus agreeably 
engaged, he contrived to secrete every spoon upon the 
table; some he placed under his arms, and others up 
his sleeve. We then gave him a small looking-glass, 
in which he surveyed himself very steadfastly, and 
turned the glass to observe what was on the other 
side; and not seeing his face, he turned it round again, 
and was a good deal puzzled when he again saw him- 
self ; however, he continued to gaze on, till, raising his 
head, and putting on a most ludicrous smile, he looked 
attentively at every one in the berth, indulging, at the 
same time, in a low murmuring gabble, which at 
length burst out into cheop, cheop, and suddenly hid 
the glass in the usual depository, exclaiming petites, 
petites, and huddled himself up, as if fearful of having 
it taken it away from him. I showed him some 
drawings of the Patagonians, but he did not seem to 
recognise them. The time having arrived when it 
became advisable to put him on shore, I made an at- 
tempt to recover my Flushing jacket, but he had con- 
cealed under it such an olio of beef, pudding, sugar, 
candles, and biscuit, that it was prettily bedaubed, 
nor was he at all inclined to relinquish it. Before 
placing him in the boat, we stuck on his head a red 
nightcap, so that he looked likea large ourang-outang; 
we also made him presents of beads, spoons, and 
knives, with all of which he was highly pleased. As 
he went on shore, he amused himself (as was reported) 
by eating the arming of grease off one of the sea-leads 
employed in sounding.” 


SECOND SIGHT. 

SEconD Sicurt, in Gaelic Taisch, is the name applied 
to a supposed power of supernatural vision, which was 
believed to be possessed by many individuals in the 
Highlands of Scotland up to a very recent period, and 
is not yet unknown in some of the more remote and 
unenlightened parts of the country. It had some 
resemblance to the clairvoyance of the animal mag- 
netists. Judging every peculiarity of the human 
mind to be worthy of notice and inspection, we have 
thought proper to collect all the facts relative to this 
superstition which were conveniently accessible, and 
to arrange them in their present form, for the grati- 
fication of our readers. 

A few individuals in every district, generally 
characterised by little besides ignorance, laid claim 
to this gift, which, however, was regarded even by 
themselves as any thing but an enviable distinction, 
being always productive of unhappiness to those who 
possessed it. The power of second sight was under- 
stood to be in most an unaccountable accident of na- 
ture; but it could be obtained by any one who would 
venture to put his foot on the foot of a seer at the 
moment of the ecstacy; the whole vision that was 
then passing, being in such a case instantaneously 
participated in by the novice, who, by putiing his 
hand on the head of the other, and looking over the 
right shoulder, would remain ever after liable to a 
recurrence of the power. The gift was possessed by 
individuals of both sexes, generally advanced in life ; 
and its fits would come on within doors and without, 
sitting or standing, and in whatever employment the 
votary might chance to be engaged. 

Taischers, as persons thus affected were called, ge- 
nerally lived solitary lives, in wild and lonely regions; 
and the visions were chiefly of funerals, of strangers 
approaching the country, of persons drowning or fall- 
ing in battle at a distance, and many other subjects, 
often of a mean and unimportant character. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of some rustic employment, or in 
a walk, with or without company, the eyes of the 
taischer would be visited with the supernatural spec- 


_tacle, at which he would stand gazing for some mi- 


nutes in mute astonishment. Sometimes he would 
see a friend or neighbour with the appearance of a 
shroud around him ; and in proportion as the dismal 
vestment rose high upon his person, so near was be- 
lieved to be the approach of his death. Sometimes 
a boat would be seen, with a party of neighbours 
sinking in the waves; in which case, intelligence of 
their having perished at sea was always expected to 
arrive immediately after. Occasionally the death of 
a friend was prognosticated by the sight of his coffin 
in preparation ; but most generally, when this was 
the object of the vision, a funeral company was ob- 
served, the chief mourners being perhaps hid from 
view in order to preserve a convenient obscurity as to 
the individual meant. The grand presumed object 
of second sight was prognostication ; but the visions 
seldom referred to any events but what were either oc- 
curring at the moment in some distant place, or would 
very soon take place. 

The execution of Queen Mary is traditionally stated 
to have been foreseen by the Highland seers, during 
the early part of the winter in which it occurred ; and 
we have authentic notices of the existence of the su- 
perstition in the beginning of the ensuing century. 
King James alludes to it in his Demonology; it is 
also a charge against various Shetland witches in the 
reign of that monarch. A Highland taischer is said 
to have foretold the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham in the midst of all his glory. “ Psha!’’ 
said he, “he will come to nothing; I see a dagger in 
his breast.” Mackenzie of Tarbet, afterwards Earl 
of Cromarty, a clever Scottish statesman of the reign 
of Charles II., and a man of historical and scientific 
research, wrote some account of this strange property 
of his countrymen for the use of the celebrated Boyle. 
An instance of second sight, wherein the prediction 
proved true, is related as having fallen under the no- 
tice of this gentleman. One day, as he was riding 
in a field among his tenants, who were manuring 
barley, a stranger, passing on foot, came up to the 
party, and observed that they need not be so busy 
about their crops, for he saw the Englishmen’s horses 
tethered among them already. Mackenzie asked how 
he knew them to be Englishmen’s horses. He said 
he saw strangers’ horses, and, knowing that an Eng- 
lish army had entered the country [under Cromwell 
in 1650], he concluded it could be no other than they. 
The event proved as the man had foretold. A very 
few years after this incident, before Argyle went on 
his fatal journey to congratulate King Charles ou his 
restoration, he was playing at the bowls with some 
gentlemen in Scotland, when one of them grew pale 
as the marquis stooped for his bowl, and said, “ Bless 
me! what do I see ?—my lord with his head off, and 
all his shoulder full of blood !” 

Dr Ferriar, in his work on Apparitions, relates two 
anecdotes of second sight, that may be taken as cha- 
racteristic of the whole range of such stories. A mi- 
litary friend and relative of the doctor was quartered, 
about the middle of the last century, near the castle 
of a northern gentleman, who, rather strangely for 
his class, was supposed to have this gift. One day, 
while the young officer was reading a play to the 
ladies of the family, the chief, who had been walking 
across the room, suddenly stopped, and assumed the 
rapt and awe-struck appearance of a éaischer. On 
recovering a little, he rang the bell, and ordered the 
groom to saddle a horse; to proceed immediately to 
a seat in the neighbourhood, and to inquire after the 
health of Lady ——; if the account was favourable, 
he was to call at another castle, to ask after another 
lady whom he named. The reader immediately closed 
the book, and declared he would not proceed till these 
abrupt orders were explained, as he was confident 
they were produced by the second sight. After some 
hesitation, the chief owned that the door had appeared 
to open, and that a little woman without a head had 
entered the room; that the apparition indicated the 
sudden death of some person of his acquaintance ; 
and the only two persons who resembled the figure 
were those ladies after whose health he had sent to 
inquire. A few hours afterwards, the servant re- 
turned with an account, that one of the ladies had 
died of an apoplectic fit, about the time when the vision 
appeared. 

At another time the chief was confined to his bed 
by indisposition, and the young officer was reading to 
him, in a stormy winter night, while the fishing-boat 
belonging to the castle was at sea. The old gentle- 
man repeatedly expressed much anxiety respecting his 
people; and at last exclaimed, “ My boat is lost !” 
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The colonel asked how he could know that. “I see 
two boatmen,” replied the seer, “ bringing in the 
third drowned, all dripping wet, and laying him down 
close beside your chair.” The chair was shifted with 
great poemenetion 5 and in the course of the night 
the fishermen returned, with the corpse of one of the 
boatmen. 

So far Dr Ferriar, who intimates no doubt as to the 
facts having taken place as he states them, whatever 
might be his opinion as to the supernatural gift of the 
laird. It has been shrewdly remarked, with refer- 
ence to predictions of a different kind, that, while we 
are carefully apprised of the instances in which they 
are justified by the event, a studious silence is pre- 
served respecting the infinitely more numerous in- 
stances of failure. A young friend informs us that 
in the island of Tiree, a lonely member of the Hebri- 
dean range, in which he spent his boyhood, a family 
was once placed in a situation of great distress by the 
too long absence of the master of the house with a 
boating party, at the distant isle of Barra. As there 
had been some rough weather, it was surmised that 
they must have perished; and day by day it was 
expected that some supernatural vision would con- 
firm their conjectures. Not only was the family on 
the look-out for such an intimation of their calamity, 
but all the seers in the neighbourhood were also in 
ex) tion of it, and every morning and evening 
a ay the rounds of a set of old men and 
women, residing in the adjacent cottages, to inquire 
if they had yet “ seen any thing.” At length an 
old woman “ saw” a boat party sinking in the water, 
and the family began to mourn their loss exactly as if 
it had been confirmed by the report of an eye-witness. 
On the second evening, however, the party returned 
in perfect health, having encountered no accident 
whatever in the expedition; when, it may well be 
supposed, joy easily obliterated all recollection in their 
friends of the dismal prognostication which, an hour 
before, they had so fully relied upon. 

Stewart, in his Sketches of the Highlanders and 
Highland Regiments, relates a very interesting in- 
stance of second sight, which happened in his own 
family. His words are as follow :— 

** Late in an autumnal evening in the year 1773, 
the son of a neighbouring gentleman came to my 
father’s house. He and my mother were from home, 
but several friends were in the house. The young 
gentleman spoke little, and seemed absorbed in deep 
thought. Soon after he arrived, he inquired for a boy 
of the family, then about three years of age. When 
shown into the nursery, the nurse was trying on a 
pair of new shoes, and complaining that they did not 
tit. ‘ They will fit him before he will have occasion 
for them,’ said the young gentleman. This called 
forth the chidings of the nurse for predicting evil to 
the child, who was stout and healthy. When he re- 
turned to the party he had left in the sitting-room, 
who had heard his observations on the shoes, they 
cautioned him to take care that the nurse did not 
derange his new talent of the second sight, with some 
ironical congratulations on his pretended acquire- 
ment. This brought on an explanation, when he told 
them, that as he approached the end of a wooden 
bridge thrown across a stream a short distance from 
the house, he was astonished to see a crowd of people 
passing the bridge. Coming nearer, he observed a 
person carrying a small coffin, followed by about 
twenty gentlemen, all of his acquaintance, his own 
father and mine being of the number, with a con- 
course of the country people. He did not attempt to 
join, but saw them turn off to the right, in the direc- 
tion of the churchyard, which they entered. He then 
proceeded on his intended visit, much impressed from 
what he had seen with a feeling of awe, and believing 
it to have been a representation of the death and fu- 
neral of a child of the family. In this apprehension 
he was the more confirmed, as he knew my father 
was at Blair, and that he had left his own father at 
home an hour before. The whole received perfect 
confirmation in his mind by the sudden death of the 
boy the following night, and the consequent funeral, 
which was cantly similiar to that before represented 
to his imagination.—This gentleman was not a pro- 
fessed seer. This was his first and his last vision; 
and, as he told me, it was sufficient. No reasoning 
or argument could convince him that the appearance 
was an illusion. Now, when a man of education and 
of general knowledge of the world, as this gentleman 
was, became so bewildered in his imaginations, and 
that even so late as the year 1773, it cannot be matter 
of surprise that the poetical enthusiasm of the High- 
landers, in their days of chiv: and romance, should 
have predisposed den to it wonders which so 
deeply interested them.” 

It is generally allowed that when a Highland tais- 
cher happened to remove to a distant country, he lost 
the power which he had enjoyed in hisown. This, 
however, was not uniformly the case, nor is it at all 
clear that the gift was peculiar to the Highlanders. 
Aulus Gellivs relates that a priest at Padua beheld 
the last fatal battle of Pompey, which was taking place 
in Thessaly, and at the close exclaimed, “‘ Cesar has 
conquered !” The assassination of Domitian, by his 
freedman Stephanus, which took place at Rome, was 
seen by Appolonius Thyaneus at Ephesus, who ex- 
claimed, before the multitude by whom he was sur- 
rounded, “ Well done, Stephanus—well done! Strike 
the murderer; thou hast struck him—thou hast 
wounded him—he is slain!” A maniac in Gascony 


is said to have exclaimed, “the admiral has fallen,” 
at the moment when Coligny was killed at Paris in 
1572. The gift has also been enjoyed in Holland, in 
the Isie of Man, in Ireland, and in other parts of the 
British dominions. Wodrow, in his manuscript me- 
moranda, preserved in the Advocates’ Library, relates 
that a lady of the Catholic persuasion, residing at Bo- 
roughbridge in Yorkshire, dreamed one night (it was 
in the seventeenth century) that she saw a coach, and 
a lady in it, almost lost in the river. She had a watch 
on the ford for two nights: on the third, the lady of 
Campbell of Shawfield—a Scottish Highland proprie- 
tor, however—was passing the river in her carriage ; 
the vehicle was overturned by the force of the stream, 
and her life placed in the utmost danger, when the 
servants on watch came to her assistance, and drew 
her to the bank. Woodrow also tells that a minister 
preaching at Irvine in Ayrshire, told his hearers 
that Londonderry had been relieved at that moment ; 
which afterwards was found to be the case. Peden, 
too, the well-known seer among the persecuted non- 
conformists, saw the destruction of his party’s hopes 
at Bothwell, in a distant part of the country. We 
are informed by Patrick Walker that the appear- 
ance of conventicles was observed on many brae- 
faces where such meetings did afterwards take place : 
particularly one at Craigmad, between the parishes 
of Falkirk and Muiravonside, where “a milk-white 
horse, with a blood-red saddle on his back,” stood 
beside the people—the milk-white horse being the 
gospel, and the blood-red saddle persecution. The 
same writer s of a visionary review of armed 
Highlanders, and showers of Highland bonnets and 
arms, which took place in 1686 at Crossford, near 
Lanark: he went himself, willing to see, but could 
not, though many others showed by their agitation 
that they saw too well. One “ gentleman, who 
spake as too many gentlemen and others speak, 
said, ‘Nothing but a pack of witches and warlocks 
that have the second sight—the fiend hae’t do I see,’ 
and immediately there was a discernible change in his 
countenance, with as much fear and trembling as any 
woman I saw there, who cried out, ‘ Oh, all ye that do 
not see, say nothing, for I assure you it is matter of 
fact, and discernible to all that are not stone blind.’ 
At a much later period, however, and in a very ele- 
vated class of Lowland Scottish society, second sight 
is found. A daughter of Lord Kinnaird, early in the 
last century, was understood to have the second sight : 
one day, during divine worship in the High Church of 
Edinburgh, she fainted away under the impression of 
having seen a shroud round the neck of a youthful fe- 
male friend who entered the pew where she was sitting. 
The young lady so apparelled died soon after. About 
the same period, a Highlander, standing with the 
Provost of Glasgow at the Cross of Edinburgh, saw a 
gentleman pass, who, he said, would “ very soon be a 
dead corpse.” In a few miriutes the individual in 
question was killed accidentally by a carriage passing 
over him, and carried off dead in their presence.* 
But we need not multiply instances of second sight 
out of the Highlands: the gift came frequently un- 
der the notice of our national judges in the reign of 
Charles II., and was recognised as one of the hidden 
arts or gifts then prevalent. 

When Dr Johnson visited the Hebrides in 1773, he 
found the belief in second sight to prevail amongst all 
except the clergy, and was himself weak enough to 
allow that such a thing might be. It is now disre- 
garded by all except the humblest and most ignorant 
of the population, and in a few years will probably be 
only a matter of traditionary recollection. Much has 
been written to account for it, but there are only two 
simple conclusions to be arrived at. Either it was the 
effect of imagination, or of actual optical phenomena. 
“To suppose,” says Beattie, “the Deity working a 
miracle in order to announce a marriage, or the ar- 
rival of a poor stranger, or the making of a coffin, 
would require such evidence as has not yet attended 
any of these tales, and is indeed what scarce any kind 
of evidence could make us suppose.” This author is 
disposed to trace the superstition in a great measure 
to the dismal character of the country; but when we 
find it to have been prevalent in the Lowlands, and 
still to linger in an island like Tiree, which is per- 
fectly flat and fertile, this supposition loses all force. 
Besides, in such a case, why should the superstition 
have declined while the country remains the same ? 
Something like the same argument may be — 
against the conclusion that it arose from optical phe- 
nomena. If such were its cause, why should the 
phenomena be less frequent now than before? Every 
thing considered, it seems most feasible to trace this 
superstition to the great mother of all superstitions— 
ignorance. Till recent times, the Highlanders, with 
a good many estimable qualities, were a benighted 
people, and of course. exposed to all the impressions 
which a busy fancy could suggest to them. They are, 
by Mrs Grant’s showing, peculiarly disposed to con- 
verse and reflect upon the subject of death; and hence 
the frequency of funerals, and coffins, and men half 
shrouded, in their visions. Men accustomed to brood 
in solitude over melancholy ideas, would at length be- 
come suddenly possessed by a kind of waking dream, 
in which imagination pictured forth, as upon the real 
retina, a transaction formed out of the shreds of their 
habitual reflections: when such visions were soon 
after found to have shadowed forth actual occurrences, 


it must have been a matter of accident. In no other 
way can reason account for the second sight. 

We have been indebted for some of the references 
in the above article to a very Jearned and valuable 
work just published, by the well-known Scottish an- 
tiquary, Mr J. G. Dalyell, under the title of “ the 
Darker Superstitions of Scotland, illustrated from 
History and Practice,” 8vo. Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh ; to which we shall have another opportunity 
of referring. ] 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 

RammMouvn Roy, a celebrated Hindoo Rajah, recently 
deceased, and whose extraordinary acquirements in 
European learning point him out as a proper subject 
of notice in this work, was the son of Ram Kanth Roy, 
and was born in the district of Bordouan, or Burdwan, 
in the province of Bengal. The date of his birth is 
variously stated, 1774 and 1780. ‘ My ancestors,” 
he mentions in a short sketch of his life, written in 
autumn 1832,* “‘ were brahmins of a high order, and 
from time immemorial were devoted to the religious 
duties of their race, down to my fifth proger.i:or, who, 
about one hundred and forty years ago, geve up spi- 
ritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandise- 
ment. His descendants have ever since followed his — 
example.” But my maternal ancestors, being of the 
sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
and of a family than which none holds a higher rank 
in that profession, have, up to the present day, uni- 
formly adhered to a life of religious observances and 
devotion.” Under his father’s roof he received the ele- 
ments of native education, and also acquired a know- 
ledge of the Persian language; he was afterwards 
sent to Patna, on the Ganges, to learn Arabic; these 
two languages being accomplishments indispensable 
to those who attach themselves to the courts of Maho- 
medan princes. Lastly, he was sent to Benares, also 
on the Ganges, to obtain a knowledge of Sanscrit, the 
sacred language of the Hindoos. He there devoted 
himself to the study of that tongue, and of the theolo- 
gical works written in it, which contain the body of 
Hindoo literature, law, and religion. His masters at 
Patna set him to study Arabic translations of some of 
the writings of Aristotle and Euclid, and he derived 
also a considerable knowledge of the Mahomedan re- 
ligion from his friends among the Mussulmans. In 
this way he must have acquired some notions on reli- 
gion more rational than those of his countrymen in 
general. He was trained by his father in the doctrine 
of the brahmins ; a doctrine which teaches the people 
to regard the adoption of a particular mode of diet as 
their chief religious duty ; which requires them to vi- 
sit the least aberration from it (even though the con- 
duct of the offender be in other respects pure and 
blameless), not only with the severest censure, but 
actually with exclusion from the society of his family 
and friends, and with loss of caste ; and among whose 
votaries the rigid observance of this grand article of 
faith is considered so meritorious as to compensate for 
every moral defect, and even for the most atrocious 
crimes. 

Ata very early period the acute and reflecting mind 
of Rammohun Roy observed the diversities of opinion 
which existed around him, and that, while some of 
the Hindoos exalted Brama, the Creator, others gave 
the ascendancy to Vishnu, the Preserver ; and others, 
again, to Siva, the Destroyer. Without disputing 
the authority of his father, he often sought from him 
information as to the reasons of his faith, but obtained 
no satisfaction. ‘When about the age of sixteen,” 
he says, “I com a manuscript, calling in ques- 
tion the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hin- 
doos. This, together with my known sentiments on 
that subject, — produced a coolness between me 
and my immediate kindred, I proceeded on = 
vels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 
within, but some beyond, the bounds of Hindostan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment 
of the British power in India.” He spent two or 
three years in Thibet, where he often excited the 
anger of the worshippers of the Lama by his Tejec- 
tion of their doctrine, that this pretended deity—a 
— man—was the creator and preserver of the 
world. 

When he reached the age of twenty, he was recalled 
by his father, and restored to favour ; “ after which,” 
he says, “I first saw and began to associate with Euro- 
peans, and soon after made myself tolerably acquainted 
with their laws and form of government. Finding 
them generally more intelligent, more steady and mo- 
derate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their favour; feeling 
persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead most speedily and surely to the ameliora- 
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tion of the native inhabitants. I enjoyed the confi- 
dence of several of them even in their public capacity. 
My continued controversies with the ny on ~ 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my in- 
Siete with their custom of burning widows, and 
other pernicious practices, revived and increased their 
animosity against me; and, th h their influence 
with my family, my father was again obliged to with- 
draw his countenance openly, though his limited pe- 
cuniary support was still continued to me.” 

At the age of twenty-two, as we learn from Mr John 
Digby, editor of the English edition of one of his 
works, the Abridgement of the Vedant, “he com- 
menced the study of the English language, which,” 
says Mr Digby, “not pursuing with application, he, 
five years afterwards, when I became acquainted with 
him, could merely speak it well enough to be under- 
stood upon the most common topics of discourse, but 
could not write it with any degree of correctness. He 
was afterwards employed as Dewan, or principal na- 
tive officer, in the collection of the revenues, in the 
district (R r) of which I was for five years col- 
lector in the East India Company’s civil service. By 
perusing all my public correspondence with diligence 
and attention, as well as by corresponding and con- 
versing with European gentlemen, he acquired so cor- 
rect a knowledge of the English language, as to be 
enabled to write and speak it with considerable accu- 


racy. 

His father, Ram Kanth Roy, died about 1803, leav- 
ing him no part of his property ; but, in the year 1811, 
the death of his brother, Jugmohun Roy, to whom 
he succeeded, rendered him completely independent. 
* After my father’s death,” says he, “I opposed the 
advocates of idolatry with still greater boldness. Avail- 
ing myself of the art of printing, now established in 
India, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages.” 
Among other works, he published, in Persian, with 
an Arabic preface, a treatise entitled, “‘ Against the 
Idolatry of all Religions.” No one undertook to refute 
this book, but it raised up against him a host of ene- 
mies; and, in 1814, he retired to Calcutta, where he 
purchased a house and garden, and applied himself to 
the study ef the English language, both by reading 
and by conversation: he also acquired some knowledge 
of Latin, and paid much attention to the mathematics. 
It was, however, chiefly to religion that the energy of 
his mind was directed ; and his talents and activity 
displayed themselves in his continued endeavours to 
reform the religion of his countrymen from the cor- 
ruptions by which it was disfigured. The body of 
Hindoo theology is comprised in the Veds, which are 
writings of very high antiquity. On account of their 
great bulk, and the obscurity of the style in which 
they are composed, Vyas, a person of great celebrity 
in Hindoo literature, was induced, about 2000 years 
ago, to draw up a compendious abstract of the whole, 
accompanied with explanations of the more difficult 
po This digest he called the Vedant, or the 

lution of all the Veds. One portion of it respects 
the ritual, and another the principles of religion. It 
is written in the Sanscrit language. Rammohun Roy 
translated it into the Bengalee and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages, for the benetit of his countrymen, and after- 
wards published an .abridgement of it, for gratui- 
tous and extensive distribution. Of this abridge- 
— he published an English translation in the year 
1816. 

After the publication of the Vedant, Rammohun 
Roy printed, in Bengalee and in English, some of 
the principal chapters of the Veds. The English 
preface contains a letter from him to Mr Digby, 
which shows how well he had, even at that time, 
overcome the difficulties of the English language. 
“The consequence of my long and uninterrupted 
researches into religious truth,” he says in this 
letter, “has been, that I have found the doctrines of 
Christ more conducive to moral principles, and bet- 
ter adapted for the use of rational beings, than any 
other which have come to my knowledge; and have 
also found Hindoos in padi more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, 
and in their domestic concerns, than the rest of the 
known nations of the earth.” He then proceeds to 
state what he had done in order to render them “‘ more 
happy and comfortable both here and hereafter ;” and 
adds, ‘‘ I, however, in the beginning of my pursuits, 
met with great opposition from their self-interested 
leaders the Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest 
relations ; and I consequently felt extremely melan- 
choly. In that critical situation, the only comfort 
that 4 had a the consoling and rational conversa- 
tion of my European friends, especially those of Scot- 
land and England.” 

It is not surprising that the interested advocates for 
heathen worship should have endeavoured to uphold it 
by imputations on the character of the Reformer ; and 
some one did publicly charge him with “ rashness, 
self-conceit, arrogance, and impiety.” Every member 
of his own family opposed him; and he experienced 
even the bitter alienation of his mother the 
influence of the interested persons around her. His 
mother was a woman of fine understanding; but, 
through the influence of superstitious bigotry, she had 
been among his most bitter opponents. Though con- 
vinced that his doctrines were true, she could not 
throw off the shackles of idolatrous customs. “ Ram- 
mohun,” she said to him, before she set out on her last 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, “you are 


ht; but I am weak woman, and am grown too 
to give up these observances, which are a comfort 

to me.” She maintained them with the most self- 
denying devotion. She would not allowa female ser- 
vant to accompany her, or any other provision to be 
made for her comfort or even support on her journey : 
and when at Juggernaut, she engaged in cusagtugdes 
temple of the idol. There she spent the remainder of 
her life—nearly a year, if not more; and there she 


Besides essentially contributing to the establishment 
and maintenance of native schools, Rammohun Roy 
directed his efforts, and with great success, towards 
the extinction of the practice of burning widows. Be- 
coming more and more strongly impressed with the 
excellence and importance of the Christian system, 
he published, in 1820, in English, Sanscrit, and Ben- 
galee, a series of selections, principally from the first 
three Gospels, which he entitled “The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” He passed 
by those portions of the Evangelists which have been 
made the basis of distinctive doctrines, and also (ex- 
cept where closely interwoven with the discourses of 
Christ) the narratives of miracles—believing these to 
be little fitted to affect the convictions of his <r. 
men, while the preceptive part he deemed most lik 
“to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts 
and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees 
of understanding.” 

This work was published anon y, but, as ap- 
pears, without concealment, and it brought upon him 
some severe and unexpected animadversions in differ- 
ent publications, both by sectarians and churchmen. 
But with the controversy which followed, or the pe- 
culiar opinions of this gifted Hindoo, we have here 
nothing todo. It will excite surprise that a mn 
educated in heathen idolatry, should, under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, arrive at any de- 
terminate opinion of the excellence of Christianity, 
and more wonderful still, that he should have had the 
temerity and ability to publish his views in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The Rajah had long felt a strong wish to visit 
Europe, and, as he himself expresses it, “ obtain, by 
personal observation, a more thorough insight into its 
manners, customs, religion, and political institutions. 
I refrained, however,” he adds, “ from carrying this 
intention into effect, until the friends who coincided 
in my sentiments should be increased in number and 
strength. My expectations having been at length 
realised, in November 1830 I embarked for England, 
as the discussion of the East India Company's charter 
was expected to come on, by which the treatment of 
the natives of India, and its future government, 
would be determined for many years to come; and an 
appeal to the king in council against the abolition of 
the practice of burning Hindoo widows, was to be heard 
before the privy council ; and his majesty the emperor 
of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to bring before 
the authorities in England certain encroachments on 
his rights by the East India Company. I accordingly 
arrived in England in April 1831.” He was accom. 
panied by his youngest son Ram Roy, and two native 
servants. His arrival was at a period when the whole 
nation was in a state of intense excitement, in con- 
nection with Parliamentary reform; and, being well 
versed in our national history, and intimately ac- 
quainted with our political institutions and parties, he 
saw at once the bearings of the great measure—which, 
he wrote (such being the opinion he had formed), 
“would in its consequences promote the welfare of 
ee and her dependencies, nay, of the whole 
world.” 

The fame of Rammohun Roy had preceded him ; 
but the official character in which he came, together 
with the state of public affairs, necessarily brought 
him forward to puble notice even more than might 
otherwise have been expected. While in England, 
he by no means confined his attention to one sect. 
He occasionally joined the congregations of persons 
of every persuasion, listening to all with the same 
reverence or appearance of external respect. As a 
social being, few persons qualities more cal- 
culated to inspire respect and love. He was affable 
in his manners, cheerful and instructive in conversa- 
tion, equally ready to receive or to communicate 
knowledge, and scrupulously attentive to the rules of 
society. Perhaps he rather carried politeness to a 
fault, and often sacrificed to etiquette both utility and 
personal comfort. His acquaintance being eagerly 
courted in Europe, he was oppressed, from the mo- 
ment of his landing in England, with visitors of all 
ranks and classes, and often by two or three invita- 
tions to parties for every day in the week. He with 
difficulty stole a few hours a-day for business; even 
the Sabbath brought him no rest; for, to please all 
parties, he had often to attend church two or three 
times, even when labouring under indisposition. In 
short, he wanted the courage to say *‘ No;” and this, 
it is to be feared, contributed to shorten hisdays. His 
health had been long declining from over-exertion, 
although it was excellent in part of the years 1831 
and 1832. Since his return from France in Januar 
1833 (whither he had gone in autumn 1832), both 
body and mind seemed losing their tone and vigour. 
He was first confined to his bed on the 17th of Sep- 
tember 1833, while residing at Bristol, where he had 
arrived on a visit ten days before, and never rose 
Friday the 27th, on the morning 

which, about half-past two o’clock, he died. 


The person of Rammohun was a very fine one. 
He was nearly six feet high, his limbs were robust 
and well-proportioned, though latterly, either through 
age or increase of bulk, he appeared rather unwieldy 
and inactive. His face was beautiful, the features 
large and manly, the forehead lofty and expanded, 

ue proportion, ps full, and the eral ex- 
pression of the countenance that of intelligence and 
benignity.* 


BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

(The following accurate and graphic account of the most caja. 
mitous battle ever fought by the Scottish nation, is extracted from 
the 5th volume, just published, of Mr P. F. Tyticr’s History of Sco:- 
land. This work is one in which the Scottish public may well fev! 
more than usual interest, as it for the fifst time narrates Scottish 
history with a just regard to historic truth. Not content with pre- 
ceding lights, the author has taken advantage of all the original do- 
cuments that lay within his reach ;—in the present volume, for in- 
stance, which embraces a period previously very obscure, he brings 
light from the English State Paper Office, where are still to be 
found a large proportion of the correspondence which a treacher- 


Y | ous and influential party in Seotland carried on with Henry VIII. 


for the subjugation of their country under that sovereign. Wich 
advantages such as are rarely enjoyed for the collection of new and 
authentic information, Mr Tytler brings to his task matured in- 
tellectual powers—the grace and spirit of a man of genius. His 
style is clear, elegant, and picturesque; and there is a soothing :n- 
genuousness and impartiality in his manner of treating controvert- 
ible points, that in our opinion gives an uncommon value to his 
work.—It is necessary to premise to the following extract, that 
James IV. of Scotland crossed the Tweed on the 22d of August 
1513, with a gallant army, for the purpose of revenging certain 
injuries which he conceived himself to have suffered at the hands 
of the King of England, then pursuing hostilities in France, and 
that he mis-spent much vrecious time in besieging the castles of 
Etal and Ford.] 


WaHItst such was tne course by the king, the 
Earl of Surrey, concentrating the strength of the 
northern counties, soon raised an —_ of twenty-six 
thousand men; and marching through Durham, re- 
ceived there the sacred banner of St Cuthbert. He was 
soon after joined by Lord Dacre, Sir William Bulmer, 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, and other northern barons; 
and on proceeding to Alnwick, was met by his son, 
Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Admiral of England, 
with a reinforcement of five thousand men. On ad- 
vancing with this united force, Surrey dispatched 
Rouge Croix Herald to carry his challenge to the 
King of Scots, which was couched in the usual stately 
terms of feudal defiance. It reproached him with hav- 
ing broken his faith and league, which had been so- 
lemnly pledged to the King of England, in thus in- 
vading his dominions—and offered him battle on the 
succeeding Friday, if he would be content to remain 
so long in England and accept it. Lord Thomas Ho- 
ward added a message, informing the king, that as 
high admiral, and one who had borne a personal share 
in the action against Andrew Barton, he was now 
ready to justify the death of that pirate, for which 
purpose he would lead the vanguard, where his ene- 
mies, from whom he expected as little mercy as he 
meant to grant them, would be sure to find him. To 
this challenge, James instantly replied that “ he de- 
sired nothing more earnestly than the encounter, and 
wou). abide the battle on the day appointed.” As to 
the rude accusation of broken honour, which had been 
brought against him, he desired his herald to carry a 
broad denial of the statement. ‘Our bond and pro- 
mise,” he observed, ‘‘ was to remain true to our royal 
brother, so long as he maintained his faith with us. 
This he was the first to break; we have desired re- 
dress, and have been denied it ; we have warned him 
of our intended hostility—a courtesy which he has re- 
fused to us; and this is our just quarrel, which, with 
the grace of God, we shall defend.” These mutual 
messages passed on the 4th of September; and on the 
day appointed, Surrey advanced against the enemy. 
By this time, however, the distress for provisions, the 
incessant rains, and the obstinacy of the king in wast- 
ing upon his pleasures, and his observation of the 
punctilios of chivalry, the hours which might have 
been spent in active warfare, had created dissatisfac- 
tion in the soldiers, many of whom deserted, with the 
booty they had already collected; so that in a short 
time the army was much diminished in numbers. To 
accept the challenge of his adversary, and permit him 
to appoint a day for the encounter, was contrary to 
the advice of his best councillors; and he might have 

» that in circumstances almost similar, two 
great masters in war, Douglas and Randolph, had 
treated a parallel pr of Edward III. with a 
sarcastic refusal. He the sagacity, however, to 
change his first encampment for a stronger position 
on the hill of Flodden, one of the last and lowest emi- 
nences which detach themselves from the range of the 
Cheviots; a ground skilfully chosen, inaccessible on 
both flanks, and defended in front by the river Till, 
a deep sluggish stream, which wound between the 
armies. 


© The Edinburgh phrenologists have procured a cast of the 
Rajah’s head, which is of unusua! size, and the last number of the 
Phrenological Journal, from which the foregoing details are 
abridged, contains a detailed application of the principles of phre- 
nology to his character. 


XU 


XUM 


the night. 
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On advancing and reconnoitring the spot, Surrey, 
who despaired of being able to attack the Scots with- 
out exposing himself to the probability of defeat, again 
sent a herald to request the king to descend from the 
eminence into the plain. He complained somewhat 
unreasonably that James had “ putte himself into a 
ground more like a fortress or a camp, than any indif- 
ferent field for battle to be taxed ;” and hoping to 
work on the chivalrous spirit of the monarch, hinted 
that “ such conduct did not sound to his honour ;” 
but James would not even admit the messenger into 
his presence. So far all had succeeded, and nothing 
was required on the part of the king but patience. 
He had chosen an impregnable position, had fulfilled 
his agreement by abiding the attack of the enemy ; 
and such was the distress of Surrey’s army in a wasted 
country, that to keep it longer together was impossi- 
ble. He attempted, therefore, a decisive measure, 
which would have appeared desperate, unless he had 
reckoned upon the carelessness and inexperience of 
his opponent. Passing the Till on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, he proceeded along some rugged grounds on its 
east side to Barmoor Wood, about two miles distant 
from the Scottish position, where he encamped for 
His march was concealed from the enemy 
by an eminence on the east of Ford; but the ma- 
neuvre being executed without observation or inter- 
ruption, evinces a shameful negligence in the Scottish 
commanders. Early on the morning of the 9th, he 
marched from Barmoor Wood, in a north-westerly 
direction ; and then turning suddenly to the east- 
ward, crossed the Till with his vanguard and artillery, 
which was commanded by Lord Howard, at Twisel 
Bridge, not far from the confinence of the Till and 
the T'weed—whilst the rear division, under Surrey in 
person, the river at a ford, about a mile higher 
up. Whilst these movements were taking place, with 
a slowness which afforded ample opportunity for a 
successful attack, the Scottish king remained unac- 
countably passive. His veteran officers remonstrated. 
They showed him, that if he advanced against Surrey, 
when the enemy were defiling over the bridge with 
their vanguard separated from the rear, there was 
every chance of destroying them in detail, and gain- 
ing an easy victory. The Earl of Angus, whose age 
and experience gave great weight to his advice, im- 
plored him either to assault the Exglish, or to change 
his position by a retreat, ere it was too late; but his 
prudent counsel was only received by a cruel taunt. 
* Angus,” said the king, “‘ if you are afraid, you may 
go home ;” a reproach which the spirit of the old ba- 
ron could not brook. Bursting into tears, he turned 
mournfully away, observing, that his former life 
might have spared him such a rebuke from the lips of 
his sovereign. ‘“ My age,” said he, “renders my 
body of no service, and my counsel is despised ; but I 
leave my two sons and the vassals of Douglas in the 
field: may the result be glorious, and Angus’s fore- 
boding unfounded !” The army of Surrey was still 
marching across the bridge, when Borthwick, the 
master of the artillery, fell on his knees before the 
king, and earnestly solicited permission to bring his 
guns to bear upon the columns, which might be then 
done with the most destructive effect; but James 
commanded him to desist on peril of his head, declar- 
ing that he would meet his antagonist on equal terms 
ina plain field, and scorned to avail himself of such an 
advantage. The counsel of Huntly was equally inef- 
fectual; the remonstrance of Lord Lindsay of the 
Byres, a rough warrior, was received by James with 
such vehement indignation, that he threatened on his 
return to hang him upat hisown gate. Time ranon 
amidst these useless altercations, and the opportunity 
was soonirrecoverable. The last divisions of Surrey’s 
force had disentangled themselves from the narrow 
bridge ; the rear had passed the ford; and the earl, 
marshalling his army with the leisure which his 
enemy allowed him, placed his entire line between 
James and his own country. He was thus enabled, 
by an easy and gradual ascent, which led to Flodden, 
to march upon the rear of the enemy; and without 
losing his advantage fora moment, he advanced against 
them in full array, his army being divided into two 
vattles, and each battle having two wings. On be- 
coming aware of this, the king immediately set fire 
to the temporary huts and booths of his encampment, 
and descended the hill, with the object of occupying 
the eminence on which the village of Brankston is 
built. His army was divided into five battles, some 
of which had assumed the form of squares, some of 
wedges; andall were drawn upinline, about a bow-shot 
di-tant from each other. Their was conducted 
in complete silence ; and the clouds of smoke which arose 
from the burning camp, being driven in the face of the 
enemy, mutually concealed the armies; so that when the 
breeze freshened, and the misty curtain was withdrawn, 
the two hosts discovered that they were within a quarter 
of a mile of each other. The arrangement of both armies 
was simple. The van of the English, which consisted of 
ten thousand men, divided into a centre and two wings, 
was led by Lord Thomas Howard; the right wing being 
entrusted to his brother, Sir Edmund, and the left to Sir 
Marmaduke Constable. In the main centre of his host, 
Surrey himself commanded ; the charge of the rear was 
given to Sir Edward Stanley, and a strong body of horse, 
under Lord Dacre, formed a reserve. n the part of 
the Scots, the Earls of Home and Huntly ted the vaward 
or advance ; the king, the centre, and the Earls of Len- 
nox and Argyle, the rear; near which was the reserve, 
consisting of the flower of the Lothians, commanded by 
the Earl of Bothwell. The battle commenced at four in 
the afternoon by a furious charge of Huntly and Home 


upon the portion of the English vaward under Sir Ed- 
mund Howard ; which, after some resistance, was thrown 
into confusion, and totally routed. Howard’s banner was 
beaten down; and he himself escaped with difficulty, 
falling back on his brother, the admiral’s division. That 
commander, dreading the consequences of a defeat, in- 
stantly dispatched a messenger to his father, Lord Surrey, 
entreating him to extend his line with all speed, and 
strengthen the van by drawing up a part of the centre on 
its left. The vre was judicious, but it would have 
required too long a time to execute it ; and at this criti- 
cal moment, Lord Dacre galloped forward with his ca- 
valry to the support of the vaward. Nothing could have 
been more timely than this assistance; he not only 
checked the career of the Scottish earls, but, being se- 
conded by the intrepid attack of the admiral, drove back 
the division of Huntly with great slaughter; whilst Home’s 
men, who were chiefly borderers, imagining they had al- 
ready gained the victory, began to disperse and pillage. 
Dacre and the admiral then turned their attack against 
another portion of the Scottish vaward, led by the Earls 
of Crawford and Montrose, who met them with levelled 
spears, and resolutely withstood the charge. Whilst such 
was the state of things on the right, a desperate contest 
was carried on between James and the Earl of Surrey in 
the centre. In his ardour, however, the king forgot that 
the duties of a commander were distinct from the indis- 
criminate valour of a knight; he placed himself in the 
front of his lances and billmen, surrounded by his nobles, 
who, whilst they pitied the gallant weakness of such con- 
duct, disdained to leave their —— unsupported. 
The first consequence of this was so furious a charge 
upon the English centre, that its ranks were broken, and 
for a while the standard of the Earl of Surrey was in 
danger; but by this time, Lord Dacre and the admiral 
had been successful in defeating the division led by 
Crawford and Montrose, and wheeling towards the left, 
they turned their whole strength against the flank of the 
Scottish centre, which wavered under the shock, till the 
Earl of Bothwell came up with the reserve, and restored 
the day in this quarter. On the right, the divisions led 
by the Earls of Lennox and Argyle were composed 
chiefly of the Highlanders and Islemen, the Campbells, 
Macleans, Macleods, and other hardy clans, who were 
dreadfully galled by the discharge of the English archers. 
Unable to reach the enemy with their broadswords and 
axes, which formed their only weapons, and at no time 
very amenable to discipline, their squadrons began to 
run fiercely forward, eager for closer fight, and thought- 
less of the fatal consequences of breaking their array. 
It was to little purpose that La Motte and the French 
officers who were with him attempted by entreaties 
and blows to restrain them; they neither understood 
their language nor cared for their violence, but threw 
themselves sword in hand upon the English. They 
found, however, an enemy in Sir Edward Stanley, whose 
coolness was not to be surprised in this manner. The 
squares of English pikemen stood to their ground; and 
although for a moment the shock of the mountaineers 
was terrible, its force once sustained became spent with 
its own violence, and nothing remained but a disorgani- 
sation so complete that to recover their ranks was impos- 
sible. The consequence was a total rout of the right 
wing of the Scots, accompanied by a dreadful slaughter, 
in which, amid other brave men, the Earls of Lennox 
and Argyle were slain. Yet, notwithstanding this de- 
feat on the right, the centre, under the king, still main- 
tained an obstinate and dubious conflict with the Earl of 
Surrey. The determined personal valour of James, im- 
prudent as it was, had the effect of rousing to a pitch 
of desperate courage the meanest of the private soldiers, 
and the ground becoming soft and slippery from blood. 
they pulled off their boots and shoes, and secured a 
firmer footing by fighting in their hose. No quarter was 
given on either side ; and the combatants were disput- 
ing every inch’of ground, when Stanley, without losing 
his time in pursuit of the Highlanders, drew back his 
division and impetuously charged the rear of the Scottish 
centre. It was now late in the evening, and this move- 
ment was decisive. Pressed on the flank by Dacre and 
the admiral—opposed in front by Surrey, and now at- 
tacked in the rear by Stanley, the king’s battle fought 
with fearful odds against it ; yet James continued by his 
voice and his gestures to animate his soldiers, and the 
contest was still uncertain, when he fell pierced with an 
arrow, and mortally wounded in the head by a bill, with- 
in a few paces from the English earl, his antagonist. The 
death of their sovereign seemed orly to animate the 
owe the Scottish nobles, who threw themselves into 
a circle round the body, and defended it till darkness se- 
parated the combatants. At this time Surrey was un- 
certain of the result of the battle, the remains of the 
enemy’s centre still held the field, Home with his bor- 
derers hovered on the left, and the commander wisely 
allowed neither pursuit nor plunder, but drew off his men 
and kept a strict watch during the night. When the 
morning broke, the Scottish artillery were seen standing 
deserted on the side of the hill, their defenders had dis- 
appeared, and the earl ordered thanks to be given for a 
victory which was no longer doubtful. He then created 
forty knights on the field, and permitted Lord Dacre to 
follow the retreat ; yet, even after all this, a body of the 
Scots appeared unbroken upon a hill, and were about 
to charge the Lord Admiral, when they were compelled 
to leave their position, by a discharge of the English 
ordnance. The soldiers then ransacked the camp and 
seized the artillery which had been abandoned. It con- 
sisted of seventeen cannon of various sh and dimen- 
sions, amongst which were six guns admirable for their 
fabric and beauty, named by the late monarch the Six 
Sisters, which Surrey boasted were | r and larger 
than any in the arsenal of the king of England. The loss 
of the Scots in this fatal battle amounted to about ten 
thousand men. Of these a great proportion were of 
high rank ; the remainder being com of the “ye 
the farmers and landed yeomanry, who disdained 1 to fly 
when their sovereign and his nobles lay stretched in 
h around them. Amongst the slain were thirteen 
earls——Crawford Montrose Huntly, Lennox, Argyle, 


Errol, Athole, Morton, Casillis, Bothwell, Rothes, Caith- 
ness, and Glencairn, the king's natural son the Archbi- 
shop of St Andrew’s, who had been educated abroad by 
Erasmus, the Bishops of Caithness and the Isles, the 
Abbots of Inchaffray and Kilwining, and the Dean of 
Glasgow. To these we must add fifteen lords and chiefs 
of clans: amongst whom were Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenurchy, Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart, Campbell of 
Lawers, and five peers’ eldest sons, besides La Motte, 
the French ambassador, and the secretary of the king. 
The names of the gentry who fell are too numerous for 
recapitulation, since there were few families of note in 
Scotland which did not lose one relative or another, 
whilst some houses had to weep the death of all. It is 
from this cause that the sensations of sorrow and na- 
tional lamentation occasioned by the defeat were peculi- 
arly poignant and lasting; so that to this day few Scots 

men can hear the name of Flodden, without a shudder 
of gloomy regret. The body of James was found on the 
morrow amongst the thickest of the slain, and recog- 
nised by Lord Dacre, although much disfigured by wom 
It was carried to Berwick, and ultimately interred at 
Richmond. In Scotland, however, the affection of the 
people for their monarch led them to disbelieve the ac- 
count of his death; it was well known that several of 
his nobles had worn in the battle a dress similar to the 
king’s ; and to this we may probably trace a report that 
James had been seen alive after his defeat. long 
and fondly believed that in completion of a religious 
vow, he had travelled to Jerusalem, and would return to 
claim the crown. 


A SETTLER IN CANADA. 
Jeremy Dipper in the play asks his acquaintance 
“if he has got such a thing as tenpence about him.” 
We ask the reader, though not from the same motive, 
“if he has got such a thing as twoor three thousand 
pounds about him, and wishes to know how to dispose 
of it to advantage.” If he have, and if he be an 
active good-for-something person, and not to be 
daunted with difficulties, we shall put him on a plan 
of laying it out, in a way, too, that will bring in a 
returu annually somewhat greater in amount than 
if lying at bank interest. The plan which we have 
to propose to all who have capital at command, and 
head and hands to use it, is to proceed without delay 
to Upper Canada. The accounts from time to time 
coming into our possession through private sources 
from that country, describe such a rapidly improving 
state of things—such a scene of activity and prospe- 
rity under well-directed industry—such an extraor- 
dinarily advantageous opening for the investment of 
capital, that it appears to us we must either be all 
dreaming here, or grossly ignorant of the condition 
and prospects of that part of the world, otherwise 
many of us would be hastening across the Atlantic, to 
come in fora slice of the good things that are going. 

Through the kindness of a gentleman of great re- 
spectability in Edinburgh, we have now lying before 
us a series of letters written to him, by a friend, from 
Canada, betwixt May 1833 and May 1834, detailing 
his voyage, settlement, purchases, description of the 
country, mode of clearing lands, style of house-keep- 
ing, &c. The writer, Mr R——, was a military officer, 
and a bachelor. Being naturally of active habits, and 
hating the idleness of a life spent in a garrison and 
camp, he sold his commission, bade adieu to his aris- 
tocratic connections in Scotland, and, with about five 
thousand pounds at command, sailed for Upper Ca- 
nada, there to lead a life of healthsome occupation in 
the woods. It is quite cheering to read this gentle- 
man’s letters. His good himour seems unconquer- 
able under all privations. He charms us with his 
vivacity ; and his inclination for living on and culti- 
vating the territory that he calls his own, reminds us 
of nothing so much as Robinson Crusoe and his 
island. He was accompanied by a brother officer, 
of similar habits and feelings, and both contrived to 
purchase lands adjacent to each other. In Mr R.’s 
first letter descriptive of the land of promise, dated 
York, 16th June 1833, he says—“ I have been on my 
western tour as far as the townships of Blandford 
and Yorra, about one hundred miles west of York, 
on the London road, and am so pleased with the 
country, the people, land, water, air, sky, &c., that I 
mean to locate in that quarter, and therefore am here 
again, paving the way to possession. My journey 
has been highly gratifying. The richness of the 
country exceeded m tions, ‘and my predi 
emigration On 29th of 
the same month he observes as follows :—“ Since I 
wrote my last, I have been down again to the town- 
ships of Blandford and Yorra, the country of which, 
both as a landscape, and being very generally fertile, 

separated e river Thames, w 
the land 1 want, to about dee of the 
Doon at Casillis. The timber on it is of the 1 
nature, indicating soil of the very best quality. 
advantages of the township of Yorra as striking me, 
are its superiority of climate, and exemption from fe- 
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vers of description ; its geographical position, 
which pointe out as the contre ef a great circle, 
through which roads from wey | part of the country 
must pass. Several families of the same respectability 
and manners as we were accustomed in our own coun- 
try to visit, have settled there, besides bachelors not 
a tew; and with the addition we bring, I think intwo 
years the foundation of a very respectable tural 
district and county town will have been laid. Bland- 
A is distant from the land I want, about six 
m 
The next letter communicates the account of his 
asing and locating his estate :—“‘ Aug. 7, 1833. 

y dear Alexander—The plot thickens. I am in- 
stalled in about 800 acres of clergy reserves and Ca- 
nada Company’s lands contiguous, and am in treaty 
for 800 more from private individuals, which, one 
with another, will stand me in fifteen shillings cur- 
rency per acre. The land, besides being bounded by 
the river Thames, is watered at every half mile by 
streams running into it, the springs giving the purest 
water; the land slopes down to the south, and alto- 
gether is calculated to create satisfaction. I have set 

ple to work, to chop, clear, burn, and fit the land 
po respect for sowing, for eleven dollars an acre, 
or L.2, 15s. The fencing will cost me at the outside 
two dollars more per acre, and sowing one dollar and 
a half, making in all L.3, 12s. 6d. My log-house, 
34 by 22, and two stories, will give me six good rooms 
at least for roughing in, and will cost me at the out- 
side to make it comfortable, not more than L.50. In 
this my friend and I will live during the winter, and 
until I get things prepared for building. We have 
every thing as comfortable and good to eat as the most 
reasonable man could wish ; and barring pewter spoons 
for silver, horn-handled knives for ivory, our table 
would not blush to stand alongside one at home. I 
have made three trips to York since our location, and 
bought a load of things each time. I must make 
three trips more most likely before winter, to complete 
stores, pick up labourers, and arrange for land. Well, 
with the whole of this hard work, much hard deal- 
ing, thought and calculation, I grow more and more 
enthusiastic in favour of the country. Our climate 
is delightful, and our neighbourhood excellent and 
obliging. J would not for twenty thousand pounds re- 
turn to Scotland. 1 want not money, but to lead a use- 
ful life. Now, Alexander, if you want to buy land 
for your boys, do it immediately.” Here the writer 
enters into private details, so we pass on to his next 
letter, dated September 30. After giving some farther 
account of his operations, he thus proceeds to speak of 
his toils :—“ Riding fourteen miles to get lumber or 
sawn timber drawn, to ride to measure every cart- 
load myself, and to do at least one-half of what one 
at home would find people trustworthy enough to do 
for him, you will not wonder that the toils of a be- 
ginning are as numerous as they are weighty. How- 
ever, I like the life amazingly. I find at all events 
some scope for my mind; and if there be difficulties 
to surmount, there is no little pleasure in overcoming 
them, and still greater in feeling oneself equal to it. 
I have just been buying a hundred bushels of oats at 
11}d. a bushel; so you know what oats may be had 
for : excellent apples 7}d. per bushel; wheat is high 
this year—that is, a dollar a bushel ; and butcher meat 
for 24d. and 3d. per lb. ; potatoes the same price as 
oats. 

On the 25th of November, he makes the following 
observations :—‘‘ I have just returned from York, and 
have had a long talk with the governor, who seems 
to have the welfare of the country seriously at heart. 
We spoke of the prospects of the country. I men- 
tioned in my last the prices of land, as being one, two, 
three, and four dollars per acre, according to situ- 
ation and quality, chiefly dependent on the former. 
That for which I paid on an average three dollars, I 
could sell now at five, and next year, I dare say, at 
seven dollars the acre. ‘There has a life and vigour 
been given to the province generally during the last 
two years, more particular] the present, that is as 
novel as it is propitious. This was remarked by the 
goverzor, who said, ‘ When we received emigrants 
of capital, from four to five hundred pounds was as 
much as was ever looked for; but lately, men with 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and even twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, have arrived, so as to alter the pros 
of the country most materially.’ Since my last, I have 
removed to my new residence; and although, as I 
said before, I have to break my neck to get a view of 
the heavens overhead, get the cramp in my fingers, 
from milking the cow in these cold mornings, follow 
the trail of my oxen when they stray, and be alter- 
nately plasterer, glazier, slater, delver, and chopper, 
so that my hands have become as hard as elm, and 
their shape like bullock’s lights, with Bologna sausa- 
ges for fingers—I am, for all this, as pleased as Punch, 
and even get fat on it. Indeed, I must say, I have 
been indefatigable since my adoption of my new call- 
ing ; so that, if I don’t succeed in establishing some 
degree of order, and ma t, and evidence of 


prosperity, twill neither be for want of activity, de- 
cision, good humour, or system.” It is clear that this 
is the sort of person for a Canadian life. Again, in 


January 1834, he says, “I rise every morning at five 
o'clock, and awake he aud while the 
vants are managing reakfast, so as to get 

aT over by daylight, I light the fire in our 


room, exact no service not absolutely necessary. 
I don’t mean what you call necessary at home, but 


ey of far lower estimate. My shoes, for instance, 
which are somewhat of the thickest, are well 

twice a-week, instead of being blackened, which is 
_ well for walking the streets, but of wondrous 
little use here. I have cut down twenty acres since 
my last, and am continuing the work. We 
muster in all seven axes, and get through about an 
acre a-day; but as other matters interfere to take off 
my hands, I find I cannot average more than about 
twelve acres a-month. I see by my account with the 
bank that they have credited me with _—; and as 
money currency goes as far here as money sterling 
does in England, I calculate I am a gainer of rather 
more than a fifth by the transfer: that, with the high 
rate of interest, the cheapness of living, and exemption 
from taxes, makes me at least three times as rich a 
man as I was at home.” 

By the next letter, dated May 11 of the present 
year, we find the writer equally pleased with the 
country, both as to soil and climate, and also for its 
healthiness. He had now a good deal cleared, and 
was burning off his timber from twenty-five acres for 
spring crop. He had rented all that he had cleared 
to a farmer from Scotland for a third of the crop, and 
was gradually acquiring the means of a lasting inde- 
pendence, along with all the attributes of rural wealth 
and comfort. It has been said that gentlemen should 
not emigrate to Canada, that it is a country only for 
working people. We formerly showed the fallacy 
of this idea. The present is but one of many hun- 
dreds of gentlemen who, during all their lives Before, 
had never soiled their fingers with labour; and yet 
we see what is the result. We venture to say that 
Mr R. is as active, and puts his hands to as much 
dirty and hard work as would be the case with a per- 
son bred to rough country labour; while his educa- 
tion and intelligence lead him into the most advanta- 
geous course of operations. Ignorance is not bliss in 
Canada any more than it is in Great Britain. Mr R., 
in his last letter, writes a pleasant anecdote illustra- 
tive of the energy shown by well-bred individuals in 
Canada :—“ A gentleman emigrated with a number of 
sons, each of whom he had previously had instructed 
in a useful branch of industry: one was a carpenter, 
another a blacksmith, and so on; all likewise knew 
the principles of mechanics sufficiently to adapt them 
to different pursuits. The gentleman and his family 
were eminently successful, from thus being so very 
able to do all the work themselves. One made carts 
and ploughs, and another mounted them with iron 
from his forge. One day, while the smith was busy 
welding a piece of hot metal at the anvil, a stranger 
stepped in and inquired for his father ; but the smith, 
intent on his employment, did not look up, but con- 
tented himself with telling him where his father was 
to be found. ‘ But I have been trying some time, and 
cannot find out the dvor.’ ‘ Well, then,’ .replied the 
industrious young man, ‘ just wait a minugend I will 
show you.” When the iron was finished, he therefore 
conducted the stranger towards the house, but on the 
way he began to suspect that the stranger was a per- 
sonage of some consequence, and another look told 
him he saw the governor. This discovery was just 
made when they rounded a corner, and came in view 
of the governor’s lady and several dashing belles of 
the capital. The young Vulcan, who had his arms 
bare and begrimed with smoke and soot, apologised ; 
but Sir John, enjoying the joke, said, ‘ no apology— 
just what I like to see; come and be introduced to 
Lady ——, just as you are. I will have no excuse.’ 
There was of course nothing for it but to obey; and I 
need not say that he was received with as much affabi- 
lity as if he had been dressed in the first-rate style of 
fashion.” This is the system of things in Upper Ca- 
nada. 

In different parts of these communications we are 
told that land in partially settled and good townships 
is rising rapidly in value; what is bought one year 
for a dollar and a half or two dollars an acre; is per- 
haps selling the next for four, six, or eight dollars. 
We mentioned this fact before, but we like to mention 
it again, for the purpose of bringing it under the no- 
tice of enterprising and judicious capitalists. We do 
not indeed know any country in the world so emi- 
nently calculated to remunerate hard labour, as well as 
suitable for the investment of capital; as Upper Canada 
is at present. At not a t distance of time this 
province will be one of the finest countries on the 

lobe ; those who now purchase largely and settle will 
its future aristocracy. 


JOKES 
PICKED UP IN CONVERSATION. 

A countryman from Fife, visiting Edinburgh for the 
first time, was very much astonished at the extent of the 
town and the elegance of the buildings. “I see,” said 
he, “there's mair places in the world than Torryburn.’ 


Three young men of one Berwickshire family, be- 
ing placed at University of Edinburgh some fifty 
years ago, had an old servant of their mothers sent 
along with them to take care of them. Nanny—for 
such was name—soon after 
tropolis, found it necessary to sally to buy a 
penny worth of nittens, Anglicé tape, three yards to 
the penny. Having been accustomed to get such ar- 
ticles in grocery shops in the country, she went into 
a place of th 


e same description on the present occa- 
sion, but to her great surprise found that no such 


article was sold there. One after another, she tried 
all the grocery shops in the street, but still without 
success, when at length, quite tired out, she exclaimed, 
“Hech me! sic shops they hae here! In Dunse 
there's no a shop but what sells every thing. Here, 
for a’ their finery, we canna get sic a thing as a penn 
worth o' nittens in ony o’ them.” Nanny gid pope f 
culate on the superiority of a division of labour and 
distribution of employments. 


One of the former Edinburgh magistracy, who felt 
ishment at the change of had taken 
place in the present era, has been heard to sagaciously 
remark, ‘“ this is really a wonderful area in 
which we live.” 


Mr Charles Kerr, formerly king’s printer for Scot- 
land, was a man of somewhat original character. Find- 
ing that the king's printers of former days had been 
in the habit of wearing court clothes, he determined, 
after receiving his appointment, to revive that fashion, 
and accordingly appeared in the streets of Edinburgh, 
very much to the surprise of his acquaiatance, in a gay 
suit of scarlet, with the proper appendices of a dress 
sword, bag, cane, &c. A friend at length ventured 
to remonstrate with him upon this strange tantrum, 
representing how much it excited the wonder and ri- 
dicule of the public. Man,” said Kerr, over his 
shoulder, “ J like to vex the public.” 


A Lady E—— of S——, who had been elevated to 
that title from a very low origin, took a strange way 
of showing how she felt her parvené dignity. She 
used to sit in her chamber, every now and then ring- 
ing her bell for her servant, having no use all the 
time for his attendance. The answer to the servant 
on his inquiring what was wanted, was simply, “ No- 
thing ;” the servant then retired, and nothing more 
was said or done till the next ring. Some one ven- 
turing to ask her ladyship’s reason for such strange 
conduct, “ What!” said she, “ shall Lady E—— not 
ring her own bell when she pleases, whether she needs 
ony thing or no!” 

Miss Jacky G——, a lady of the present century, 
well known for her wit, was walking one day to Perth, 
from a place in the neighbourhood, where she was re- 
siding. She was met by the Earl of K-—, a re- 
markably small, short man, who asked her where she 
was going. ‘I am going to the church,” said Miss 
Jacky. ‘* You don’t look very like the church,” said 
his lordship, meaning—you do not look as if you in- 
tended to gotoit. ‘I think,” replied Miss Jacky, 
eyeing his lordship’s diminutive person with a scorn- 
ful glance, ‘‘ I think I look as like the kirk as ye look 
like the steeple.” 


About sixty years ago there flourished an old Epis- 
copal clergyman at St Andrew’s, of primitive manners, 
great dignity of appearance, and who always walked 
in his c , after the manner of an English clergy- 
man. Dr Johnson remarked his fine clerical figure 
and dress in the street, and alluded to him in pointed 
terms in his Tour. One day, as this fine specimen 
of a former age was walking in the square of St An- 
drew’s College, a professor came up to him, and good- 
humouredly said, “ Well, are not we Presbyterians 
a very tolerant race, who permit you, and such as you, 
the remnant of a tyrannical church, to go about in 
this way undisturbed? I'm sure, if you folk hap- 
pened to have the upper hand, you would be beheading 
and hanging us as formerly.” “Im not just clear 
that we would go that length with you,” answered 
——-; “‘but I daresay we would think that ye michtna 
be the waur of a éwelvemonth's herding in Virginia. 
He meant a nat banishment to the plantations, ‘to 
herd the buckskin kye,” as Burns phrases it. This 
same individual was once entrusted by his humble 
and depressed communion to undertake the duties of 
a bishop. No,” said he, “ I have strong reasons for 
refusing the honour.” On being questioned hard for 
these reasons, he acknowledged, after a great deal of 
hesitation, that he did not believe he should “ know 
how to behave at the Restoration ;” that is, after the 
Pretender and the Episcopal establishment should be 
replaced, an event which he devoutly expected. 


An officer of the peace was brought before Provost 
Webster of Forfar, and convicted of ee appro- 
priated to his own use a sum of money, which, in the 
discharge of his official duty, he had recovered for 
behoof of a creditor. The worthy istrate, in the 
course of administering a reprocf to delinquent, 
remarked “that it was singular they could not get 
honest men to transact the business of the court ;” to 
which the noways abashed offender made this brief 
but characteristic reply : “ There’s nae wonder aboot 
it, sir, for nae honest man wad do't.” 


A clengymen being told that some “new lights” had 
— n the religious world, replied emphatically, 
**] wish we could hear of some new livers.” 
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